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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  measures  of 
job  satisfaction  and  measures  of  organizational  climate  as  applied  to  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems.  Additionally,  this  study 
investigated  significant  differences  in  job  satisfaction  variables  when  comparing  nine 
demographic  variables. 

All  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems 
who  were  listed  in  the  2001  Higher  Education  Directory  (HED)  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  research  study.  A  total  of  429  surveys  were  mailed  to  branch  campus 
executive  officers  at  multicampus  community  colleges  across  the  nation.  A  total  of  199 
surveys  were  returned,  gleaning  a  46%  return  rate;  however,  total  number  of  usable 
surveys  was  155. 


An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  measures  of  organizational  climate 
and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems  revealed  that  regard  for  personal  concerns  and  evaluation 
were  the  organizational  climate  factors  that  were  significantly  related  to  job  satisfaction. 
Moreover,  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems 
were  most  satisfied  with  the  overall  satisfaction  of  their  positions  when  open  internal 
communication  was  present  in  their  organization.  Also,  additional  factors  that 
contributed  to  overall  satisfaction  were  the  perceived  regard  for  personal  concerns, 
professional  development  opportunities,  and  a  political  climate  that  tended  not  to  be 
highly  political. 

Five  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables-decision-making,  relationship  with 
subordinates,  relationship  with  supervisor,  salary,  and  benefits-resulted  in  significant 
differences  when  comparing  nine  demographic  variables.  Finally,  branch  campus 
executive  officers'  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position,  in  the  context  of  organizational 
climate,  was  found  to  vary  significantly  when  comparing  the  demographic  variables  of 
number  of  branch  campuses  in  the  system,  and  for  the  size  of  the  respondent's  campus. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Historically,  motivation  and  job  satisfaction  were  not  considered  of  much  import 
until  the  1930s  after  the  studies  related  to  efficiency  were  released  about  the  Western 
Electric  Company  in  Hawthorne,  Illinois  (Hersey,  Blanchard,  &  Johnson,  1996).  Prior  to 
that  the  ideas  about  human  productivity  were  similar  to  that  of  tinkering  with  machines; 
it  was  believed  that  if  the  environment  where  individuals  worked  was  manipulated  to  an 
optimum,  then  increased  productivity  would  result  (Lunenburg  &  Ornstein,  1991; 
Roethlisberger  &  Dickson,  1939). 

The  Hawthorne  studies,  as  they  came  to  be  known,  were  based  on  testing  the 
optimal  illumination  of  a  production  plant.  There  were  two  groups  of  employees  that 
were  studied;  one  received  an  increase  of  illumination  and  the  other  did  not.  As 
expected,  the  group  receiving  the  increased  light  also  increased  productivity.  However, 
what  was  surprising  was  that  the  group  that  did  not  have  increased  illumination  also 
increased  productivity. 

The  Hawthorne  studies  raised  more  questions  than  they  answered.  Elton  Mayo 
(1933)  was  determined  to  explore  the  behavioral  considerations  that  may  have  had  an 
impact  on  the  Hawthorne  research.  The  Mayo  studies  revealed  that  perception  and  job 
satisfaction  are  factors  that  directly  related  to  job  performance.  Mayo  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  advent  of  behavioral  science  (Hersey  et  al.,  1996). 
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Building  upon  Mayo,  the  human  relations  movement  focused  upon  the  idea  that 
managers  needed  to  take  into  consideration  human  feelings  and  attitudes.  The  power  of 
an  organization  relied  heavily  on  the  interpersonal  relationships  that  were  developed  in 
the  workplace  (Hersey  et  al.,  1 996).  Motivation  theory,  the  precursor  to  job  satisfaction 
theory,  investigated  how  human  needs  were  directly  related  to  motivating  individuals  at 
work  (Hersey  et  al.,  1996;  Herzberg,  1976;  Lunenburg  &  Ornstein,  1991). 

Herzberg  evaluated  the  spectrum  of  motivational  factors  and  changed  the  way 
they  were  viewed.  Initially,  the  theory  was  that  all  factors  were  on  a  single  continuum, 
with  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum; 
however,  Herzberg  and  his  associates  revealed  that  certain  groups  of  factors  fell  into  two 
separate  areas.  One  set  of  factors  was  believed  to  contribute  to  dissatisfaction  (hygiene 
factors)  and  the  other  set  Herzberg  believed  contributed  to  motivation  (motivation 
factors).  Thus,  Herzberg  concluded  that  individuals  have  two  different  categories  of  need 
and  these  categories,  in  effect,  act  independently  upon  whether  or  not  people  feel  either 
motivated  or  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  &  Snyderman,  1959). 

More  recent  studies  have  begun  to  refer  to  motivation  theory  as  job  satisfaction 
theory.  As  time  has  progressed,  researchers  have  found  that  there  was  not  an  easy 
explanation  for  job  satisfaction  and  that  many  other  factors  may  influence  one's 
satisfaction  with  their  job.  How  an  individual's  organizational  climate  was  perceived  has 
been  shown  to  play  a  role  in  overall  job  satisfaction  (Downey,  Hellriegel,  Phelps,  & 
Slocum,  1975;  Friedlander  &  Margulies,  1969;  Spector,  1997). 

The  studies  of  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  have  primarily  centered 
upon  business  and  industry.  There  have  been  some  studies  of  this  topic  as  they  applied  to 
educational  settings,  however.  Industry  and  business  have  had  a  different  focus  and 


outcome—namely  profit~and  thus  have  had  a  different  purpose  and  structure  when 
compared  to  educational  environments.  In  education,  the  intent  has  been  to  affect 
students'  learning  and  development,  not  how  fast  or  how  many  students  could  be 
graduated.  But  recently,  the  measurement  of  education  has  shifted  to  greater 
accountability  and  performance  measures  (Honeyman,  Wattenbarger,  &  Westbrook, 
1996;  Report  of  the  Winspread  Wingspread  Group,  1993). 

Along  with  the  aforementioned  shift  toward  accountability,  it  has  also  become 
obvious  that  higher  education  must  now  be  fast,  responsive,  and  flexible  as  the  21st 
century  begins  to  unfold  (Dolence,  &  Norris,  1995;  Meister,  1998;  Roueche,  1993). 
Higher  education  was  faced  with  finding  a  new  way  to  serve  and  produce,  much  as 
industry  has  had  to  do  in  the  past.  A  shift  in  how  one  works  in  the  arena  of  higher 
education  was  taking  place,  and  this  shift  will  affect  those  who  work  in  this  climate.  For 
these  reasons,  it  was  both  timely  and  important  that  specific  research  about  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  in  the  context  of  higher  education  took  place. 

As  organizations  unique  to  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  community 
colleges  long  have  been  thought  of  as  the  most  responsive  towards  their  students'  and 
communities'  needs  as  well  as  responding  to  society  at  large  (Cohen,  &  Brawer,  1996; 
Levine,  1993;  Witt,  Wattenbarger,  Gollattscheck,  &  Suppiger,  1994).  The  leaders  of 
community  colleges  remain  at  the  helm  ever  heightened  to  changes  on  the  horizon. 
O'Banion  (1997)  discussed  the  continual  improvement  of  the  quality  of  education  as 
evidenced  by  adjustments  made  at  community  colleges.  However,  the  looming  shift  and 
changes  for  higher  education  would  have  an  impact  on  the  community  colleges  and  they, 
along  with  all  institutions  in  higher  education,  have  not  been  immune  to  the 
organizational  climate  transformation  that  has  taken  place. 


Effective  leadership  in  community  colleges  was  to  be  measured  by  their  ability  to 
create  a  climate  that  would  enhance  excellence  and  promote  learning  (Dolence  &  Norris, 
1995;  Fryer  &  Lovas,  1990;  Gleazer,  1998;  O'Banion,  1997).  Success  depended  on  the 
administrative  team  that  led  the  institution,  which  utilized  a  team  approach,  and  centered 
on  learning  principles  and  constant  renewal  (American  Association  of  Community 
Colleges  [AACC],  2000;  Gratton,  1993;  Senge,  1991).  An  important  member  of  that 
team  was  the  branch  campus  executive  officer  in  the  multicampus  community  college. 

The  role  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officer  was  pivotal  in  that  the  daily 
administrative  responsibilities  of  the  entire  campus  were  overseen  by  this  position. 
Branch  campuses  at  community  colleges  were  created  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
large  student  base  in  the  districts  they  served.  There  was  such  a  high  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  community  colleges,  especially  between  the  1950s  through  the  mid-1970s, 
that  branch  campuses  became  a  normal  response  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  the 
Truman  Commission  Report  in  1948  (Peterson,  Dill,  Mets,  &  Associates,  1997). 

Many  positions  of  leadership  in  the  community  college  structure  had  clearly 
defined  roles  and  definitions;  however,  the  role  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officer 
did  not-it  was  a  quasi-anomaly  in  the  hierarchy  of  administration.  There  were  no 
affiliate  organizations  that  offered  a  clear  definition  of  the  position,  as  was  the  case  for 
chief  academic  officers  or  business  officers.  Books  that  referred  to  higher  educational 
organizational  structure  did  not  recognize  the  position  of  branch  campus  executive 
officer  either.  In  contrast,  the  position  of  "branch  manager"  was  infused  in  the  literature 
and  was  a  normal  part  of  the  business  culture,  especially  for  financial  institutions 
(Chapelle,  1999;  Das,  1996;  Nadler,  2000). 
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As  a  middle  management  position,  the  branch  campus  executive  officer 
functioned  as  a  conduit  carrying  the  message  and  vision  of  the  CEO  to  the  outlying 
campus,  and,  conversely,  the  message  from  the  campus  and  community  back  to  the  CEO. 
This  position  was  vital  to  internal  and  external  communication  as  well  as  the  mission  of 
an  organization  (Sethi,  2000).  The  title  for  the  branch  campus  executive  officer  varied 
from  system  to  system.  Normally,  the  titles  were  as  follows:  dean,  provost,  director,  or 
president.  It  was  important  that  a  profile  for  branch  campus  executive  officers  was 
researched  and  developed  since  there  had  not  been  any  clear  documentation  concerning 
the  position. 

Although  many  organizations  had  not  concerned  themselves  with  job  satisfaction, 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  place  more  emphasis  on  this  important  issue.  Outcomes 
that  have  proven  key  to  an  organization's  success  were  directly  correlated  with  job 
satisfaction  of  employees.  Job  satisfaction  affected  an  individual's  job  performance,  life 
satisfaction,  and  withdrawal  behaviors  (Judge,  2000).  Higher  education  was  no 
exception  to  this.  As  a  thriving  organization  in  the  post-industrial  age  it  was  imperative 
that  higher  education  institutions  become  self-reflective  and  self-renewing  (Covey,  1999; 
Brown,  1993;  Gleazer,  1998). 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  have  been  studied  for  decades  in 
industrial  settings.  However,  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job 
satisfaction  as  it  related  to  the  community  college  environment  was  a  relatively  new 
research  topic.  The  position  of  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  a  pivotal 
administrative  position,  had  not  been  studied  yet.  Therefore,  understanding  the 
relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus 
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executive  officers  may  aid  community  colleges  in  improving  perceptions  of  climate  and 

job  satisfaction  for  this  population  of  administrators. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  measures  of 

organizational  climate  and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  as  applied  to  branch  campus 

executive  officers  in  community  college  multicampus  systems.  In  addition,  this  research 

measured  for  significant  differences  in  job  satisfaction  within  the  context  of 

organizational  climate  when  comparing  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator, 

length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent, 

gender  of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 

campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus  classification,  and 

branch  campus  accreditation  status.  Also  of  concern  was  any  discernable  demographic 

impact  upon  future  leadership.  The  research  was  based  on  the  following  five  questions: 

How  did  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college 
system  perceive  organizational  climate  in  their  respective  institutions,  utilizing  a 
set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate? 

Applying  the  same  set  of  seven  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  were  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college  with  the 
organizational  climate  at  their  respective  institutions? 

How  important  were  each  of  eight  identified  job  satisfaction  variables  to  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems  in  the 
performance  of  their  job  duties? 

Were  there  significant  relationships,  reported  by  branch  campus  executive 
officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems,  between  the  eight  measures 
of  job  satisfaction,  the  measures  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors  as  well  as 
the  overall  satisfaction  with  position? 

Was  there  a  significant  difference  in  the  means  of  eight  job  satisfaction  variables 
and  the  mean  of  overall  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers 
when  compared  by  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator,  length  of 
time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent,  gender 
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of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 
campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus 
classification,  and  branch  campus  accreditation  status? 
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Definition  of  Terms 
For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions  were  used: 

A  multicampus  community  college  system,  or  sometimes  stated  as  college,  was 
made  up  of  more  than  one  campus  and  had  a  central  system  administration,  which 
oversees  all  campuses.  These  campuses  were  not  usually  accredited  separately  and  were 
considered  to  be  all  part  of  one  system  (Mary  Pat  Rodenhouse,  Editor  of  Higher 
Education  Directory,  personal  communication,  June  6,  2001). 

The  branch  campus  executive  officer  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  daily 
administration  of  a  branch  campus  in  a  multicampus  system.  (Mary  Pat  Rodenhouse, 
Editor  of  Higher  Education  Directory  personal  communication,  June  6, 2001).  All  facets 
of  the  student's  experience  at  that  branch  campus  fell  under  the  purview  of  the  branch 
campus  executive  officer. 

Job  satisfaction  refers  to  a  person's  attitude  or  emotional  response  (either  positive 
or  negative)  toward  her  or  his  job  (Beck,  1990;  McCormick  &  Ilgen,  1980;  Spector, 
1997). 

Organizational  climate  refers  to  the  personality  of  an  organization.  It  reflects  an 
accumulation  of  intangible  perceptions  that  individuals  hold  with  regard  to  the 
environment  of  the  institution.  (Deas,  1994;  Halpin  &  Croft,  1963;  Lunenburg  & 
Ornstein,  1991). 

Delimitations 

This  research  was  conducted  acknowledging  the  following  delimitations: 


1 .  The  study  was  limited  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems  that  were  listed  in  the  2001  Higher  Education 
Directory  (HED)  (code  02  and  code  12). 

2.  The  study  focused  only  on  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  they 
pertained  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college 
systems. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  significant  for  many  reasons.  First,  what  individuals  expected  of 
their  jobs  was  changing  dramatically,  and  these  expectations  were  affecting  their 
attitudes  about  their  jobs  (Flynn,  1994;  Handy,  1999).  Second,  diverse  individuals'  needs 
and  values  in  the  workforce  raised  concerns  about  how  those  with  diverse  backgrounds 
perceived  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate.  Third,  the  cultivation  of  a  positive 
organizational  climate  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  an  organization  (Crom,  2000). 
Fourth,  the  branch  campus  executive  officer  played  an  integral  role  in  the  community 
college's  multicampus  system  communication  structure;  therefore,  his  or  her  success  was 
vital  to  the  college  as  a  whole  (Crom,  2000;  Sethi,  2000).  Finally,  little  research  has  been 
conducted  on  community  college  personnel;  and  more  specifically,  little  research  has 
been  conducted  on  how  community  college  branch  campus  executive  officers  perceived 
organizational  climate  and  how  their  perception  affected  their  job  satisfaction. 

Organizational  climate  has  been  shown  to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  job  satisfaction 
for  employees;  this  study  sought  increased  awareness  of  how  community  college  climate 
affected  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers.  These  findings  have 
advanced  the  body  of  knowledge  by  testing  the  theoretical  constructs  of  job  satisfaction 
and  organizational  climate  as  they  applied  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  in 
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multicampus  community  college  systems,  and  by  determining  whether  or  not  the  model 
previously  developed  applies  to  this  sector  of  higher  education  administration. 

Summary 

The  theories  and  constructs  of  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  climate  have  been  studied  for  decades  in  the  private,  corporate 
environment.  Yet  very  little  research  has  been  conducted  on  these  theories  and 
constructs  in  educational  environments.  This  study  tested  the  theories  and  constructs  of 
job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  as  they  related  specifically  to  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  community  college  multicampus  systems.  A  review  of  the 
literature,  which  was  the  basis  for  this  research,  follows  in  Chapter  2. 


CHAPTER 2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Historically,  interest  in  people  at  work  came  about  when  Frederick  W.  Taylor's 
work  began  in  the  early  1900s.  Although  Taylor  was  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  work 
and  the  best  ways  for  people  to  accomplish  their  jobs,  he  brought  attention  to  industries' 
most  important  resources-people.  The  National  Personnel  Association  was  formed,  and 
later  in  1923,  it  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Management  Association  and  carried 
the  subtitle,  "Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Human  Factor  in 
Commerce  and  Industry"  (Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985). 

Job  satisfaction  was  not  perceived  as  a  priority  until  the  1930s;  but  because  of  the 
assumed  association  with  productivity,  absenteeism,  turnover,  and  general  health  of 
employees,  it  gradually  began  to  receive  much  attention  (Amabile,  2000;  Beck,  1990; 
Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985;  Gruneberg,  1979;  Hersi,  1993;  Herzberg  et  al.,  1976;  Smith, 
1992;  Spector,  1997).  Elton  Mayo  and  his  associates  conducted  the  Hawthorne  studies  in 
the  late  1920s  and  into  the  1930s  at  the  Western  Electric  plant.  These  studies  revealed 
that  money  was  not  the  major  motivating  factor  as  had  once  been  believed,  and  that  the 
social  environment,  now  known  as  organizational  climate,  significantly  influenced 
productivity  and  morale  (Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985;  Lunenburg  &  Ornstein,  1991).  As  a 
result  of  these  studies,  the  human  relations  movement  began. 

When  Elton  Mayo  and  his  associates  began  conducting  experiments  at  the 
Western  Electric  Hawthorne  plant  near  Chicago,  Illinois,  they  had  intended  for  the 
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studies  to  last  only  1  year.  However,  1  year's  study  of  five  people  and  how  illumination 
affected  their  productivity  turned  into  a  5-year-long  series  of  studies  involving  almost 
20,000  employees.  Although  Mayo  and  his  associates  adjusted  the  working  conditions  in 
a  variety  of  ways-rest  pauses,  hours  of  work,  heating  and  cooling--the  results  were 
consistently  the  same:  increased  productivity.  These  results  raised  more  questions  than 
they  answered.  Upon  closer  examination,  Mayo  discovered  that  informal  work  groups  in 
the  organization  were  playing  a  critical  role,  thus,  influenced  the  resulting  motivation  and 
productivity  (Gruneberg,  1979;  Roethlisberger  &  Dickson,  1939). 

Mayo's  findings  meant  that  norms  established  in  these  informal  work  groups  had 
greater  influence  on  employees'  attitudes  and  motivation  than  any  of  the  imposed  work- 
related  variables  such  as  wages  or  physical  conditions  (Roethlisberger  &  Dickson,  1939). 
The  Hawthorne  studies  and  results  became  the  catalyst  for  widespread  discussion 
regarding  job  satisfaction  and  environmental  factors  for  years  to  come. 

Investigation  of  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job 
satisfaction  began  in  the  late  1960s.  As  a  result  many  studies  concluded  that 
organizational  climate  was  an  important  factor  when  evaluating  job  satisfaction.  These 
were  important  factors  as  one  weighed  the  competitive  edge  that  companies  sought. 
Today,  most  companies  have  access  to  the  same  technology,  workforce  development 
tools,  shared  means  of  delivery,  and  product  development.  This  means  that  the  old 
measures  of  productivity  and  performance,  such  as  return  on  investment  and  return  on 
assets  are  not  as  useful  and  have  less  significance  than  return  on  people.  More  and  more, 
the  return  on  people  is  what  gives  a  company  the  competitive  edge  (LaBarre,  2001 ; 
Nelson,  1999).  "There  is  a  noble  promise  at  the  heart  of  the  new  world  of  business: 
Everyone  has  a  right  to  meaningful  work,  and  people  who  do  meaningful  work  create  the 
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most  value  in  the  marketplace"  (LaBarre,  2001,  p.  90).  Thus,  utilizing  the  results  of 
studies  on  organizational  climate  and  its  effect  on  job  satisfaction  would  be  key  to 
helping  industry  capitalize  on  its  return  on  people. 

Job  Satisfaction 

Job  satisfaction  has  been  one  of  the  most  researched  topics  in  organizational 
psychology. 

Since  the  writings  of  the  human-relations  school  first  came  to  the  notice  of 
managers  around  World  War  II,  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  books,  papers, 

and  studies  on  motivation  and  achievement  Indeed  . . .  [this]  literature 

exceeds  the  literature  in  any  other  management  field,  including  the  management 
sciences  and  the  computer.  (Drucker,  1973,  p.  231) 

In  fact,  Locke  (1976)  reported  that  there  have  been  over  3,000  published  studies  on  job 
satisfaction,  with  the  numbers  increasing  annually. 

There  has  been  no  one  widely  accepted  definition  of  job  satisfaction.  Zytowski 
(1968)  defined  job  satisfaction  as  being  "proportionate  to  the  degree  that  the  elements  of 
the  job  satisfy  the  particular  needs  which  the  person  feels  most  strongly"  (p.  399).  Locke 
(1976)  stated  that  he  believed  that  job  satisfaction  was  best  described  as  "a  pleasurable  or 
positive  emotional  state  resulting  from  the  appraisal  of  one's  job  or  job  experiences" 
(p.  1300).  Vroom  (1964)  defined  job  satisfaction  as  "the  affective  orientation  of 
individuals  toward  work  roles  they  are  presently  occupying"  (p.  99).  Bretz  and  Judge 
(1994),  defined  job  satisfaction  as  "the  individual  worker's  subjective  evaluation  of  the 
degree  to  which  his  or  her  requirements  are  met  by  the  work  environment"  (p.  32). 

Naturally,  these  were  just  a  few  examples;  however,  there  has  been  an  apparent 
consensus  that  job  satisfaction  was  related  to  the  emotional  feeling  that  one  has  towards 
his  or  her  job  while  employed  (Saterlee,  1988).  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  job 


satisfaction  was  defined  as  a  person's  attitude,  or  emotional  response  (either  positive  or 
negative),  toward  his  or  her  job  (Beck,  1990;  McCormick  &  Ilgen,  1980;  Spector,  1997). 

Job  Satisfaction  Theories 
There  were  two  main  categories  of  job  satisfaction  theories,  content  and  process 
theories  (Hanson,  1991;  Gruneberg,  1979).  Content  theories  were  described  as  those 
theories  that  were  founded  upon  the  idea  that  motivation  was  inherent  and  comes  from 
each  individual,  rather  than  motivation  being  caused  externally.  Content  theories  were 
defined  as  follows  according  to  Luthans  (1981): 

1 .  Need  was  caused  by  a  psychological  or  physiological  imbalance. 

2.  Drive  was  a  motive  or  direction  designed  to  eliminate  need. 

3.  Goal  was  anything  that  reduced  the  drive  or  need.  When  a  goal  was  reached,  the 
psychological  or  physiological  balance  was  restored. 

Furthermore,  content  theories  assumed  the  following: 

1 .  Needs  or  drives  initiated,  channeled  and  sustained  goal  focused  behavior. 

2.  Drives  or  needs  were  initiated  when  an  imbalance  was  felt. 

3.  Needs  or  drives  were  prioritized  according  to  levels. 

4.  When  a  drive  or  need  was  met  then  it  no  longer  functioned  as  a  motivator. 

5.  All  individuals  shared  the  same  levels  of  needs  and  drives.  (Hanson  1991  - 
Luthans,  1981) 

The  other  category  of  job  satisfaction,  process  theories,  rejected  the  premise  that 

motivation  was  generated  from  within.  Instead,  the  focus  of  process  theories  described 

and  accounted  for  the  process  by  which  expectations,  needs,  and  values  interacted  with 

the  uniqueness  of  the  job  to  facilitate  job  satisfaction  (Gruneberg,  1979).  Thus, 

motivation  was  caused  by  external  factors  and  process  theories  assumed  the  following: 

1 .       Individuals  made  an  effort  toward  a  goal-oriented  reward  as  long  as  there  was 
expectancy  that  the  reward  could  be  achieved. 
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2.  Individuals  worked  independently  to  seek  out  solutions  for  goal  attainment 
through  the  most  efficient  paths  available. 

3.  Sustained  effort  continued  as  long  as  goal-oriented  activity  was  perceived  as 
successful. 

4.  Effort  was  discontinued  after  the  goal  had  been  achieved  or  if  the  individual 
perceived  that  the  goal  was  no  longer  attainable  (Hanson,  1991). 

To  summarize,  content  theories  were  focused  on  discovering  the  source  of  motivation  for 
employees.  Conversely,  process  theories  focused  on  understand  the  process  of  how 
motivation  was  generated.  The  next  few  pages  will  provide  examples  of  five  content 
theories  and  two  process  theories  as  well  as  brief  comments  concerning  some  noted 
criticisms  regarding  some  of  these  processes. 
Content  Theories 
Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs 

One  of  the  most  recognized  theories  that  dealt  with  job  satisfaction  was  Abraham 
Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  theory  (1954).  Maslow  believed  that  human  beings'  needs 
were  stratified  from  the  most  basic  biological  to  the  most  esoteric.  The  basis  of  his 
theory  was  that  needs  would  be  satisfied  in  an  hierarchical  approach,  whereby  the  most 
basic  needs  must  be  at  least  partially  satisfied  first  before  the  higher  levels  can  become 
activated.  Maslow  classified  these  needs  as  follows: 

1 .  Physiological  needs:  hunger,  thirst,  sex,  and  shelter. 

2.  Safety  needs:  protection  from  danger,  threats,  and  deprivation. 

3.  Social  needs:  sharing  love,  friendship,  belonging,  affection,  and  acceptance. 

4.  Esteem  needs:  achievement,  freedom,  adequacy,  and  strength. 

5.  Self-actualization:  to  realize  one's  fullest  potential  by  striving  to  become  more  of 
what  one  can  be. 

Most  human  beings  were  partially  satisfied  in  all  basic  needs  at  any  given  time,  but  few 
ever  achieved  the  fulfillment  of  self-actualization.  This  was  due  to  the  focus  on  the 
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lower  level  needs,  which  seemed  to  distract  most  people  (Beck,  1 990;  Hersey  et  al., 
1996). 

Maslow's  theory,  on  the  surface,  seemed  to  make  sense  as  applied  to  the 
industrial  work  environment  since  workers  seemed  to  be  more  motivated  by  money 
which  translated  into  the  need  for  food  and  shelter;  however,  his  theory  was  hard  to 
research  and  test  (Beck,  1990). 

But  what  Maslow  did  not  see  is  that  a  want  changes  in  the  act  of  being  satisfied. 
As  the  economic  want  becomes  satisfied,  that  is,  as  people  no  longer  have  to 
subordinate  every  other  human  need  ...  to  get  to  the  next  meal,  it  becomes  less 
and  less  satisfying  to  obtain  more  economic  rewards.  (Drucker,  1973,  p.  195) 

Regardless,  many  content  theories  utilized  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  as  a  basis. 
Herzberg's  two-factor  theory 

Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman  (1959)  conducted  a  study  that  evaluated 
factors  related  to  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction.  In  The  Motivation  to  Work, 
Herzberg  and  his  colleagues  discussed  the  experiment  that  they  conducted  with  200  male 
accountants  and  engineers  in  Pennsylvania  (Herzberg  et  al.,  1959).  Subjects  reported  on 
their  employment  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  and  Herzberg  and  his  associates 
analyzed  their  reflections.  A  model  was  developed  which  contained  two  separate  but 
associated  theories.  Herzberg  proposed  that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  were  not 
opposites  on  one  continuum,  but  that  they  were  on  two  separate  parallels  that  were 
unipolar  instead  of  bipolar  as  previously  thought  (1966).  Herzberg's  two-factor,  or 
motivation-hygiene  theory  stated  that  satisfaction's  opposite  was  no  satisfaction,  and  the 
opposite  of  dissatisfaction  was  no  dissatisfaction.  He  concluded  that  some  factors  in  the 
workplace  served  as  deterrents  to  dissatisfaction  (hygiene  factors),  while  others  served  as 
motivators  and  affected  job  satisfaction.  The  motivators  were  related  to  the  intrinsic 
portion  of  the  job,  and  the  hygiene  factors  were  considered  to  be  extrinsic. 
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The  hygiene  factors  that  were  identified  by  Herzberg  and  associates  (1959,  1966) 
were  as  follows: 

1 .  Company  policy. 

2.  Supervision. 

3 .  Working  conditions. 

4.  Interpersonal  relations. 

5.  Salary. 

5.  Status. 

6.  Job  security. 

7.  Personal  life. 

All  of  the  above  were  associated  with  factors  that  could  move  employees  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  their  jobs.  These  were  considered  environmental,  extrinsic  factors  and 
if  left  unattended,  employees  could  move  toward  being  dissatisfied  and  thus,  their  output 
could  be  affected.  However,  the  extrinsic  or  hygiene  factors  were  not  considered  capable 
of  contributing  to  job  satisfaction. 

Motivators  that  were  identified  by  Herzberg  and  associates  (1959,  1966)  were: 

1 .  Achievement. 

2.  Work  itself. 

3.  Recognition. 

4.  Responsibility. 

5.  Advancement. 

6.  Possibility  of  growth. 

Intrinsic  factors,  or  motivators  were  considered  contributors  to  job  satisfaction  and  part 
of  the  inherent  need  for  all  individuals  to  move  towards  self-actualization  (Herzberg, 
1966,  1976).  Thus,  an  employer  that  addressed  these  factors  found  that  greater  job 
satisfaction  resulted  and  production  was  increased.  Judge  (2000)  professed  that  the  only 
path  to  job  satisfaction  was  through  mentally  challenging  work;  he  stated  that  this  was 
the  ultimate  in  intrinsic  value  and  was  therefore  aligned  with  Herzberg' s  motivational 
factors. 
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Additional  studies  that  have  focused  on  the  Herzberg  motivation-hygiene  theory 
were,  just  to  name  a  few,  Dunnette,  Campbell,  and  Hakel  (1967),  Aebi  (1973),  Fairman 
(1973),  Thomas  (1977),  Groseth  (1979),  Burr  (1980),  and  Griffin  (1990),  Iiacqua  & 
Schumacher  (1995),  and  Woods  (1998).  According  to  Aebi,  Herzberg's  theory  has  been 
tested  more  than  100  times  (1973). 

Basically,  the  criticisms  of  the  two-factor  theory  have  been  grouped  together  into 
two  categories: 

1 .  The  two-factor  theory  was  fundamentally  flawed  because  of  ambiguity  and 
subjectivity  in  the  Herzberg  experiment  resulting  in  poor  methodological 
applications  (King,  1970;  Mondy,  Homes,  &  Flippo,  1983;  Gruneberg,  1979; 
Soliman,  1970).  Therefore,  some  doubted  that  there  were  two  sets  of  factors, 
each  with  a  different  purpose;  more  likely,  all  of  the  identified  factors  related  to 
motivation  (Beck,  1990;  Bockman,  1971). 

2.  The  sample  for  Herzberg's  experiment  was  limited  to  professional,  knowledge- 
based  employees  and  one  may  not  generalize  the  findings  to  the  entire  workforce 
(Pallaone,  Hurley,  &  Rickard,  1971;  Mondy  et  al.,  1983). 

McGregor's  theory  X  and  theory  Y 

McGregor  (1960)  developed  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and  frequently  quoted 
theories  on  management  and  worker  satisfaction,  theory  X  and  theory  Y  (Drucker,  1973). 
Theory  X  basically  assumed  that  people  do  not  really  want  to  work  and  were  immature; 
therefore,  they  must  be  directed  and  coerced  into  producing. 

Assumptions  that  underlie  theory  X  were  as  follows: 

1.  Work  was  inherently  distasteful  to  most  people. 

2.  Most  people  were  not  ambitious,  have  little  desire  for  responsibility,  and  prefer  to 
be  directed. 


3. 


Most  people  have  little  capacity  for  creativity  in  solving  organizational  problems. 


4.       Most  people  must  be  closely  controlled  and  often  must  be  coerced  to  achieve 
organizational  objectives  (Hersey  et  al,  1996). 
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Theory  Y,  by  contrast,  assumes  that  people  have  a  deep  psychological  need  to  work  and 
to  achieve,  and  were  capable  and  mature.  McGregor  (1960)  believed  that  this  reflected  a 
more  accurate  motivational  and  psychological  model.  He  felt  it  was  management's 
responsibility  to  unleash  this  higher  potential.  Theory  Y's  underlying  assumptions  were 
as  follows: 

1 .  Work  was  as  natural  as  play,  if  the  conditions  were  favorable. 

2.  Self-control  was  often  indispensable  in  achieving  organizational  goals. 

3.  The  capacity  for  creativity  in  solving  organizational  problems  was  widely 
distributed  in  the  population. 

4.  Motivation  occurs  at  the  social,  esteem,  and  self-actualization  level,  as  well  as  the 
physiological  and  security  levels. 

5.  People  can  be  self-directed  and  creative  at  work  if  properly  motivated  (Hersey  et 
al„  1996). 

Theories  such  as  McGregor's  have  developed,  in  part,  because  research  has  shown  that 
workers  were  indeed  more  complex  than  the  economic  man  approach  (Beck,  1990). 
However,  Drucker  (1973),  although  convinced  that  theory  Y  has  many  examples  of 
applicability,  insisted  that  theory  Y  cannot  be  taken  as  being  a  permissive  environment 
whereby  individuals  were  given  an  assignment  and  left  to  their  own  devices  to  achieve  it. 
Maslow  had  criticized  both  Drucker  (1973)  and  McGregor  "for  inhumanity  to  the  weak, 
the  vulnerable,  the  damaged,  who  were  unable  to  take  on  the  responsibility  and  self- 
discipline  which  theory  Y  demands  The  world  was  not,"  Maslow  concluded, 

"peopled  by  adults.  It  had  its  full  share  of  the  permanently  immature"  (p.  233). 
Alderfer's  ERG  theory 

Clayton  Alderfer  (1975),  after  studying  Maslow  and  Herzberg,  expanded  upon 
their  theories  and  created  his  Environment-Relatedness-Growth  Theory.  Basically, 


Alderfer  reduced  Maslow's  hierarchy  from  five  separate  stages  to  three.  The  conclusion 
was  that  all  individuals  have  three  basic  needs  that  they  pursue: 

1 .  Existence  needs  (a  blend  of  Maslow's  two  lower  orders). 

2.  Relatedness  needs  (a  blend  of  social  and  esteem  from  Maslow). 

3.  Growth  needs  (Maslow's  self-actualization). 

Alderfer  (1975)  concluded  that  it  was  possible  to  experience  all  three  types  of  needs  at 
once,  or  interchangeably,  unlike  Maslow  who  felt  that  the  needs  were  satisfied,  at  least  in 
part,  sequentially.  Furthermore,  Alderfer  believed  that  all  three  levels  could  be  satisfied 
through  work.  There  has  not  been  much  research  conducted  on  ERG  theory,  which  was 
similar  to  Maslow's;  however,  some  literature  has  indicated  that  the  theory  may  be 
receiving  more  attention  (Lunenberg  &  Ornstein,  1991). 
Glasser's  control  theory 

William  Glasser  (1994)  expressed  in  his  theory  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  employee  do  something  that  he  or  she  did  not  want  to  do.  Managers  and  leaders,  if 
they  wanted  their  employees  to  do  a  good  job,  must  have  showed  the  employee  a  better 
way  of  getting  things  done.  In  essence,  managers  that  taught  methods  of  efficiency  and 
productivity  and  who  then  encouraged  the  employees  to  apply  the  new  processes,  would 
find  that  the  employees  naturally  adopted  the  newest  techniques.  Glasser  indicated  that 
all  persons  possess  five  needs: 

1 .  Survival. 

2.  Love  and  belonging. 

3 .  Power  or  recognition. 

4.  Freedom. 

5.  Fun 

The  more  managers  supported  friendship,  employee  input  and  evaluation, 
freedom  of  expression  and  cultivation  of  ideas,  and  brought  laughter  into  the  workplace, 
the  greater  the  quality  of  work  and  satisfaction  (Glasser,  1994;  Ramsey,  1999). 
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Criticism  of  content  theories 

There  have  been  some  criticisms  of  content  theory  and  they  can  be  clustered  in 
three  categories.  First,  some  individuals  mistakenly  have  believed  that  motivation  and 
satisfaction  were  similar  if  not  synonymous.  Hersey  et  al.  (1996)  indicated  that  there  was 
a  need  to  understand  these  elements  more  clearly.  Motivation  influences  future  behavior, 
and  satisfaction  was  what  people  perceive  as  having  influenced  their  past.  Second, 
without  there  having  been  much  research  and  empirical  data  gathered  to  have  supported 
the  claims  associated  with  the  findings,  it  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  much 
needed  research.  McGregor's  Theory  X  and  Theory  Y,  for  example,  were  not  based  on 
any  research.  Finally,  a  presumption  that  all  individuals  will  react  the  same  regardless  of 
their  situation  belies  the  multi-faceted  and  complex  physiological  and  psychological 
needs  of  people  (Drucker,  1973;  Hanson,  1991). 
Process  Theories 
Equity  theory 

The  perception  of  reward  had  a  strong  influence  upon  an  employee's  sense  of 
worth  and  equity  in  the  organization.  Employees  desired  to  receive  an  equitable  return 
for  their  work  in  order  to  have  perceived  satisfaction  (Adams,  1965).  If,  however,  an 
inequity  was  perceived,  usually  measured  to  an  internal  standard,  employees  were  not 
satisfied.  Employees  who  perceived  inequity  would  sometimes  be  known  to  slow  down 
their  effort,  or  complain,  or  generally  create  tension  in  the  work  environment  (Beck, 
1990;  Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985).  Perceptions  of  equity  and  inequity  were  a  result  of 
perceptions  by  the  individual  employee,  but  however  they  were  arrived  at,  it  was 
important  to  note  that  tension  and  dissatisfaction  were  the  main  results  (Beck,  1990). 
One  study  conducted  on  burnout  among  faculty  in  higher  education  found  that  the 
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perception  of  lack  of  rewards,  or  inequity,  was  found  to  be  a  significant  cause  of  burnout 
and  lack  of  job  satisfaction  (Singh  &  Mishra,  1998). 

Overall,  when  employees  perceived  that  the  pay  and  promotions  in  their 
organizations  were  fair  and  equitable,  they  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
jobs.  Also,  if  they  felt  that  they  were  included  and  valued  in  the  organization's  decision- 
making process  they  were  likely  to  have  felt  that  the  environment  was  fair  (Witt  & 
Myers,  1992). 

Vroom's  valence-expectancv-instrumentalitv  theory 

One  of  the  first  individuals  to  develop  a  complete  version  and  widely  used  model 
of  expectancy  theory  was  Victor  Vroom  (1964).  The  valence-expectancy-instrumentality 
model  involved  three  constructs. 

1 .  Valence-the  perception  of  the  value  of  the  reward  (Owens,  1 99 1 ). 

2.  Instrumentality-the  extent  that  an  individual  believed  that  hard  work  will  reap 
rewards  (Lunenburg  &  Ornstien,  1991;  Vroom,  1964). 

3.  Expectancy-the  individual  perceived  that  they  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  task 
(Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985). 

Porter  and  Lawler  later  expanded  on  Vroom's  model  and  included  other  factors  that 
affected  employee's  performance  and  satisfaction  (Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985;  Porter, 
Lawler,  &  Hackman,  1975). 

Process  models  relied  on  the  strength  of  the  employee's  performance  to  lead  to 
job  satisfaction,  whereby,  content  theories  assumed  that  job  satisfaction  caused  quality 
performance.  Most  difficult  has  been  assigning  a  quantifiable  value  to  the  process  of 
human  behavior  (Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985;  Hanson,  1985;  Owens,  1991).  Also,  taking 
into  consideration  the  influence  of  self-efficacy,  the  expectancy  model  may  need 
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revision.  Self-efficacy  was  not  the  same  thing  as  effort-performance  expectancy; 
however,  it  has  influenced  how  one  regarded  the  consequences  of  a  given  action  by  that 
individual.  Therefore,  individual  confidence,  or  self-efficacy,  should  be  included  as  one 
determines  the  consequences  of  their  actions  (Fisher  &  Locke  1992). 

Job  Satisfaction  Variables  Under  Investigation 
Participation  in  Decision  Making 

Participation  in  decision  making  was  defined  as  the  college's  process  for  decision 
making  and  opportunities  for  involvement  by  the  employee  to  participate  in  that  process. 
Fryer  and  Lovas  (1990)  described  the  decision-making  process  as  being  the  power  of  the 
organization,  while  Daft  (1983)  indicated  that  decision  making  was  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system  of  an  organization. 

Ornstein  &  Lunenburg  (1991)  concluded  that  there  were  four  steps  that  assisted  in 
reaching  a  decision: 

1 .  Defining  what  the  problem  was. 

2.  Possible  alternatives  were  identified. 

3 .  Deducing  what  the  predicted  consequences  of  the  alternative  were. 

4.  Alternative  that  was  decided  upon  was  followed. 

Decision  making  should  be  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  level  in  an  organizational 
structure  (Drucker,  1974;  Honeyman,  Wattenbarger,  &  Westbrook,  1996;  Moskus,  1999). 
Lindelow  (1989)  stated  that  participative  decision  making  as  shared  power  was  a 
multiplier.  Promoted  employee  participation  has  also  been  viewed  as  important  due  to  its 
perceived  links  to  accepting  change  in  an  organization  (Conway,  1984).  Overall, 
institutions  that  engaged  their  employees  in  decision  making  improved  their  effectiveness 
and  increased  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  (Chieffo,  1991;  Fisher,  1984;  Witt  & 
Myers,  1992). 
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Autonomy.  Power  and  Control 

Autonomy,  power,  and  control  were  defined  as  the  amount  or  degree  of 
jurisdiction  or  discretion  that  employees  were  able  to  exercise  while  they  performed  the 
tasks  of  their  position.  Autonomy,  according  to  Kanter  (1985),  was  an  environment  that 
was  structured  to  enable  people  to  work  creatively  within  established  boundaries;  or  put 
another  way,  it  was  the  direct  opposite  of  a  structured  environment  (Twombley  &  Amey, 
1994). 

Power  was  desired  by  all,  and  it  has  been  shown  to  be  important  that  employees 
be  allowed  some  power  and  authority  to  make  decisions  and  solve  problems.  Individuals 
felt  in  control  when  they  were  able  to  satisfy  their  own  needs  (Glasser,  1994).  Job 
satisfaction  was  related  to  autonomy  when  individual  employees  who  enjoyed 
independence  were  given  the  opportunity  to  work  independently  (Shaw,  Duffy,  &  Stark, 
2000).  Employees  offered  more  control  felt  as  if  they  were  trusted  and  thus  were  more 
satisfied  (Lawler,  1986;  Tarver,  Canada,  &  Mee-gaik,  1999;  Vaughan,  1989). 
Relationships  with  Colleagues 

Relationships  with  colleagues  were  defined  as  the  quality  of  the  affiliation  that  an 
employee  maintains  with  his  or  her  peers,  subordinates,  and  supervisor.  An  early 
observation  by  Mayo  was  that  he  saw  "the  dominant  dimension  as  the  interpersonal 
relations  within  the  work  group  ...  in  psychological  and  social  aspects"  (Drucker,  1973). 
In  higher  education  it  has  been  documented  that  community  college  faculty  who 
developed  relationships  with  colleagues  indicated  greater  satisfaction  (Hutton  &  Jobe, 
1985).  Thus,  positive  relationships  with  colleagues  at  an  institution  resulted  in  increased 
job  satisfaction.  However,  it  has  also  been  proven  that  the  largest  effect  on  job 
satisfaction  was  a  positive  relation  with  a  supervisor.  Although  important,  relationships 
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with  colleagues  were  not  as  significant  to  job  satisfaction  as  having  maintained  a  positive 
relationship  with  a  supervisor  (Sousa-Poza,  2000). 
Salary  and  Benefits 

Salary  and  benefits  were  defined  as  the  perceived  equity  and  adequacy  of  the 
salary  and  benefits  package  received  by  the  employee.  As  a  hygiene,  or  extrinsic  factor, 
Herzberg  (1959)  saw  salary  and  benefits  as  elements  that  only  contributed  to 
dissatisfaction.  Herzberg  (1976)  further  defined  salary  as  a  consummator  hygiene 
concern  and  benefits  were  seen  as  an  escape  hygiene  factor.  There  were  no  final 
determinants  for  any  of  the  hygiene  factors  as  they  were  used  and  then  needed  again.  As 
a  constant  cycle  of  need,  hygiene  cannot  produce  job  satisfaction,  according  to  Herzberg 
(1976),  only  dissatisfaction. 

It  has  long  been  the  contention  of  most  researchers  that  job  satisfaction  and  pay 
have  relatively  little  correlation  (Herzber,  1959;  Levy,  1989;  Sousa-Poza,  2000;  Spector, 
1997).  However,  the  perceived  distribution  of  salary  as  being  fair  or  equitable  was 
considered  an  important  part  of  satisfaction  (Adams,  1965;  Beck,  1990;  Lawler,  1992; 
Spector,  1997).  Spector  (1997)  indicated  that  the  perceived  policies  and  procedures  that 
were  utilized  in  salary  administration  as  a  process  could  have  a  larger  impact  on  job 
satisfaction  than  the  actual  pay  level. 
Professional  Effectiveness 

Professional  effectiveness  was  defined  as  the  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of 
the  employee  in  his  or  her  position.  The  work  itself  was  believed  to  be  enough  to 
motivate  employees  (Herzberg,  1959,  1976).  Each  individual  was  believed  to  hold  an 
intrinsic  value  for  achievement  and  growth  (Herzberg  1976;  McClelland,  Atkinson,  Clark 
&  Lowell  1976).  Employees  were  motivated  to  achieve  on  their  own  because  they  simply 
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wanted  to  do  a  good  job.  They  were  driven  to  achieve,  and  those  who  demonstrated  a 
high  need  for  achievement—were  constantly  seeking  to  improve  themselves  and  their 
organizations—those  individuals  have  been  known  to  become  managers  and 
administrators  (Glick,  1992;  Lawler,  1986). 

Organizational  Climate 

The  concept  of  organizational  climate  or  culture  has  been  discussed  and  debated 
for  years  (Schein,  1992).  The  Hawthorne  studies  were  among  the  first  to  have 
investigated  the  social  element  of  work  as  an  important  factor  related  to  productivity 
(Mayo,  1933).  In  business,  organizational  climate  has  been  described  as  quality  of  work 
life.  Also,  it  has  been  associated  with  profitability,  absenteeism,  job  satisfaction,  job 
performance,  organizational  structure,  and  organizational  commitment  (Allen  &  Pilnick, 
1973;  Deal  &  Kennedy,  1982;  Hellreigel  &  Slocum,  1974;  Likert  1967).  The  basic 
premise  was  to  have  developed  a  work  environment  that  was  as  good  for  people  as  it  was 
for  production  (Davis  &  Newstrom,  1985).  Schein  (1992)  described  organizational 
culture  as  "the  accumulated  shared  learning  of  a  given  group,  covering  behavioral, 
emotional,  and  cognitive  elements  of  the  group  members'  total  psychological 
functioning"  (p.  12).  It  was  also  stated  that  organizational  climate  was  an  individual's 
perceived  work  environment  (Downey,  Hellriegel,  &  Slocum,  1975). 

Organizational  Climate  Theories 
The  Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire 

Research  on  organizational  climate  was  conducted  in  an  elementary  school  setting 
by  Halpin  and  Croft  (1963).  This  research  was  intended  to  fully  understand  the 
organizational  climate  factors  that  were  unique  to  an  educational  setting.  In  order  to 
measure  the  climate,  Halpin  and  Croft  (1963)  developed  the  Organizational  Climate 
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Description  Questionnaire  (OCDQ).  This  research  laid  the  foundation  for  understanding 
organizational  climate  as  it  applied  to  post-secondary  settings,  as  well. 

Halpin  (1966)  described  six  categories  of  organizational  climates,  as  follows: 

1 .  Open  Climate:  Teachers  who  work  well  together  and  have  extremely  high  esprit 
de  corps.  They  were  not  burdened  with  a  lot  of  busywork,  and  the  group 
members  enjoy  friendly  relations  without  a  need  for  intimacy.  Principal  doesn't 
feel  the  need  to  do  all  the  work,  and  allows  the  leadership  to  emerge  from  the 
faculty. 

2.  Autonomous  Climate:  Characterized  by  nearly  total  freedom  whereby  the 
teachers  create  their  own  social  structures.  Teachers  achieve  their  goals  and 
function  well  together.  They  maintain  a  high  moral,  but  not  as  high  as  the  open 
climate.  The  principal  remains  aloof  from  the  teachers  and  runs  the  school  in  a 
businesslike  manner. 


Controlled  Climate:  Everyone  works  hard  and  there  was  little  time  for  friendly 
relations  or  deviation  from  work.  The  climate  was  weighted  heavily  towards 
task-achievement  and  away  from  social-needs.  Teachers  usually  work  alone; 
however,  esprit  was  slightly  above  average.  Job  satisfaction  was  derived  from 
accomplishments  instead  of  social  satisfaction.  The  principal  directs  everyone  to 
the  preferred  way  of  doing  things  and  was  described  as  dominating  and  directive. 

Familiar  Climate:  Characterized  by  a  conspicuously  friendly  manner  of  both 
principal  and  teachers.  Social-needs  satisfaction  was  extremely  high.  Teachers 
were  disengaged  and  accomplished  little,  and  the  principal  did  little  to  direct  the 
group.  Teachers  established  strong  friendships  with  each  other  and  there  was  a 
climate  of  high  intimacy.  Job  satisfaction  was  average  and  stemed  from  social- 
needs  satisfaction.  No  one  worked  to  full  capacity. 

Paternal  Climate:  Characterized  by  the  ineffective  attempts  of  the  principal  to 
control  the  teachers  and  attempt  to  satisfy  their  social  needs.  The  principal's 
behavior  was  judged  to  be  nongenuine  and  was  perceived  by  the  teachers  as 
nonmotivating.  Climate  was  partly  closed,  and  the  teachers  did  not  work  well 
together.  Teachers  did  not  have  friendly  relationships,  and  they  had  basically 
given  up  trying  to  accomplish  anything.  The  principal  was  everywhere  at  once, 
but  could  not  inspire  anyone  to  get  anything  done. 

Closed  Climate:  An  environment  in  which  the  group  members  derive  little 
satisfaction  in  either  task-achievement  or  social-needs.  Principal  was  ineffective 
in  directing  the  activities  and  ineffective  in  looking  out  for  the  personal  welfare  of 
the  group.  The  teachers  completed  a  lot  of  reports  and  busywork  in  order  to  feel 
any  sense  of  accomplishment.  Job  satisfaction  was  low  both  in  the  areas  of 
social-needs  and  accomplishments. 
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Halpin  and  Croft  concluded  that  the  open  climate  was  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
climate  types.  While  the  OCDQ  was  appropriate  for  most  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  settings,  by  in  large,  it  has  been  determined  to  be  inappropriate  for  measuring 
the  organizational  climate  of  post-secondary  institutions  (Owens,  1995). 
The  Organizational  Climate  Index 

Excellent  schools  were  characterized  and  measured  by  George  Stern  (1970). 
Stern  based  his  work  on  the  research  of  Lewin  (1935)  who  had  indicated  that  groups  and 
individuals  in  organizations  could  only  be  understood  in  the  context  of  their  work 
environment.  Furthermore,  Stern  also  studied  the  work  of  Murray,  Barrett,  and 
Homburger  (1938).  Utilizing  Murray's  need-press,  a  theory  that  described  the  stress 
between  the  individual  (need)  and  the  environment  (press),  Stern  formulated  that  the 
organization  held  similar  personality  characteristics  to  that  of  the  individual.  Stern 
worked  to  measure  the  personality  of  the  organization  by  developing  two  instruments  to 
measure  the  need-press  factors.  First,  the  Activities  Index  (AI)  was  developed  to  assess 
the  needs  of  individuals;  second,  the  College  Characteristics  Index  (CCI),  which  assessed 
the  organizational  press  (Lunenburg  &  Ornstein,  1991;  Owens,  1995).  The  OCI 
measured  six  climate  factors: 

1 .  Intellectual  Climate— Schools  with  high  scores  in  this  area  were  perceived  as 
supporting  scholarly  interests.  The  general  work  atmosphere  was  typically 
characterized  by  intellectual  activities. 

2.  Achievement  Standards— An  environment  that  stressed  high  standards  and 
personal  achievement.  Tasks  were  completed  and  recognition  was  awarded  for 
good  work  and  high  quality. 

3 .  Personal  Dignity— This  organization  respected  the  individual  and  provided  a 
supportive  environment. 
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4.  Organizational  Effectiveness — An  organization  that  encouraged  the  effective 
performance  of  tasks.  People  worked  together  successfully  to  meet  the 
organizational  goals. 

5.  Orderliness — An  organization  that  emphasized  structure,  procedures,  and 
neatness.  Teachers  were  expected  to  follow  the  set  order  and  there  were  pressures 
to  conform. 

6.  Impulse  Control — This  organization  was  found  to  constrain  and  restrict.  There 
was  little  room  for  any  impulsive  behavior  (Owens,  1994  &  1995). 

When  these  factors  were  applied,  schools  with  high  scores  on  developmental 
press  were  ones  that  stressed  high  intellectual  and  interpersonal  characteristics; 
conversely,  schools  that  stressed  orderliness  and  structure  were  rated  as  high  in  control 
press.  When  these  factors  were  taken  into  consideration  they  contributed  to  the  analysis 
of  the  organizational  climate  (Lunenburg  &  Ornstein,  1991;  Owens,  1995).  The  OCI  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  instrument  when  measuring  educational  climates  regardless  of 
level.  It  has  been  applied  successfully  from  elementary  through  college  (Owens,  1995). 
Person-Environment  Fit  Theory 

Originally,  Argyris  (1957)  developed  a  theory  about  the  important  relationship 
between  the  organization  and  the  individual  and  how,  at  times,  there  may  be  conflict 
between  the  two.  Argyris  argued  that  conflict,  hostility,  competition,  and  rivalry  took 
place  when  individual  and  organization's  needs  were  in  discord,  and  therefore, 
incongruence  resulted.  This  incongruence  between  the  employee  and  the  organization 
was  handled  by  the  employee  in  one  of  several  ways: 

1 .  Indifference  or  apathy. 

2.  Leaving  through  withdrawal,  absenteeism,  or  resignation. 

3 .  Resistance  through  deception  or  sabotage. 

4.  Creating,  or  joining  a  union. 

5 .  Attempts  to  find  another  job  in  the  organization. 

6.  Speaking  negatively  about  work.  (Bolman  &  Deal,  1 99 1 ;  Ratcliff,  1 989) 
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Beyond  the  distinction  of  incongruence  at  work,  there  were  opportunities  to  also  describe 
congruence.  If  congruence  was  detected,  then  there  was  a  "fit"  between  the  individual 
and  the  job.  Some  have  indicated  that  if  the  blend  was  right  between  person  and 
organization  then  the  individual  was  more  likely  to  achieve  greater  success  (Blau,  1987; 
O'Reilly,  Chatman,  &  Caldwell,  1991).  Fundamentaly,  however,  the  basic  measure  for  a 
good  "fit"  was  tenure  in  a  job  (Chatman,  1991;  Bretz  &  Judge,  1994). 

The  construct  of  person-environment  fit  has  not  been  fully  understood.  There  are 
so  many  attributes  that  could  be  studied  that  it  has  made  it  difficult  to  comprehend  or 
define  any  one  model  (Bretz  &  Judge,  1994;  Edwards,  1991). 
Total  Quality  Management 

Total  Quality  Management  (TQM),  a  philosophy  that  guided  organizations  to 
revive  and  renew  through  continuous  improvement,  measurement  and  accountability,  and 
group  problem  solving  (Brigham,  1993;  Ewell,  1993;  Hersey,  Blanchard  &  Johnson, 
1996;  Spence  &  Stuckman,  1994).  This  comprehensive  emphasis  was  to  move  through  an 
institution  by  following  six  steps: 

1 .  An  inculcation  of  continuous  improvement  in  the  organizational  environment. 

2.  Customer,  or  client-centeredness. 

3.  Logical  and  rational  decision  making  utilizing  data  and  measurement. 

4.  A  focus  on  process  design. 

5.  Teamwork. 

6.  Empowerment  of  the  individual.  (Peterson  et  al.,  1997) 

Although  these  ideas  had  emerged  in  the  private  sector,  and  initially  were 
distasteful  to  higher  education,  ultimately,  higher  education  realized  that  TQM  was  a 
system  worth  exploring  and  adapting,  despite  resistance  (Ewell,  1991;  Peterson,  Dill, 
Mets,  &  Associates,  1997).  TQM  was  introduced  into  the  educational  arena  and  the  focus 
was  then  on  the  students  as  customers  as  well  as  a  way  to  reform  higher  education 
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(Acebo,  1994;  Cohen  &  Brawer,  1994;  Parilla,  1993;  Wattenbarger,  1994).  Over  the 
years  higher  education  had  begun  to  embrace  this  new  level  of  business  application  in  the 
academic  environment,  so  much  so  that  the  coveted  Baldrige  Award  was  awarded  to  a 
postsecondary  educational  institution  in  1995  (Peterson  et  al.,  1997). 

TQM,  if  it  was  to  be  implemented,  required  strong  commitment  from  an 
organization's  leadership  (Thor,  1994).  One  CEO  in  a  fast  growing  company  believed  in 
the  customer  service  component  of  TQM  so  passionately  that  once  a  month  he  had  a 
training  session  with  all  new  employees  in  order  that  they  would  take  customer  service  as 
seriously  as  he  did  (Reingold,  2001).  O'Banion  (1997)  realized  the  commitment  and  the 
synergy  that  would  take  place  at  colleges  as  he  described  learner-centered  innovations: 
"along  with  the  new  research  about  learning,  the  breakthroughs  in  technology,  the  focus 
on  outcome  measures,  and  the  application  of  business  concepts  such  as  Total  Quality 
Management  (TQM)  and  learning  organizations— has  created  a  crucible  of  opportunity 
that  comes  along  about  every  two  decades"  (p.  46). 

Certainly,  the  "Quality"  movement  had  become  an  important  part  of  higher 
education.  The  president  of  Northwest  Missouri  State  recently  published  a  new  approach 
to  quality  management  called  Quality/Activity-Based  Costing  (Q/ABC),  whereby  he 
purported  to  have  adapted  techniques  created  in  industry  to  the  needs  of  higher  education 
(Brockhoff,  2001).  Also,  Willaim  F.  Massy  (2001),  an  educational  economist  and 
consultant,  wanted  to  add  another  duty  to  the  typical  faculty  duties  of  teaching,  research, 
and  service;  he  wanted  to  add  "Quality  Work."  Regardless  of  the  label,  Total  Quality 
Management,  Total  Quality  Control,  Quality  Work,  Quality/Activity-Based  Costing,  a 
quality  mindset  must  be  at  the  core  of  any  industry  and  it  must  permeate  every  part  of  the 
organization  (Hersey  et  al.,  1996). 
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Organizational  Climate  Factors  Under  Investigation 
Internal  Communication 

Internal  communication  was  defined  as  the  college's  formal  and  informal 
communication  process  and  style.  Good  communication  was  at  the  heart  of  any 
successful  organization  and  it  was  the  first  requirement  in  developing  and  maintaining 
vision;  the  second  requirement  was  participation  (Leslie  &  Fretwell,  1996).  "Effective 
communication  brings  coherence,  energy,  and  tools  for  improvement  to  [the]  work 
group"  (Crom,  2000,  p.  13).  Without  good  communication  an  organization  will 
experience  failure  (Gronbeck,  1992;  Lunenburg  &  Ornstein,  1991). 

An  organization  that  has  encouraged  open  communication  through  fundamental 
and  basic  practices  of  listening  to  employees,  conducting  surveys,  open-door  policies  will 
have  a  reduction  in  turnover  (Crom,  2000).  Furthermore,  the  problems  related  to  stress 
on  the  job,  may  also  be  assuaged  through  supportive  communication  (Ray,  1987).  For 
any  organizational  climate  to  remain  effective  it  is  required  that  mutual  trust  be  built  and 
that  sharing  of  information  be  conducted  throughout  the  organization  (Pettitt  &  Ayers, 
2002).  One  community  college  that  was  studied  by  Ayers  (2002)  approached  the  need 
for  sharing  information  throughout  the  institution,  and  labeled  this  sharing 
interdependence.  For  this  community  college,  status  and  hierarchy  were  eliminated,  as 
the  chain  of  command  did  not  dictate  the  formal  communication  network.  "As  a  result, 
faculty  and  staff  at  all  levels  communicate  directly  with  each  other,  thereby  setting  the 
stage  for  lateral,  vertical,  and  diagonal  communication"  (Ayers,  2002,  p.  179). 
Organizational  Structure 

Organizational  structure  was  defined  as  the  college's  administrative  operation,  or 
its  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within  the  hierarchy.  As 
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community  colleges  have  grown  and  developed  over  the  years,  it  was  important  to 
understand  that  they  had  been  an  outgrowth  of  several  different  types  of  organizational 
structures.  Some  community  colleges  were  born  from  independent  districts,  while  others 
were  originally  part  of  an  expansion  of  the  public  school  districts  (Cohen  &  Brawer, 
1994).  Most  of  the  community  college  organizational  structures  today  function  with  a 
board  of  trustees  overseeing  the  organization  (Deegan  &  Tillery,  1985;  Vaughan,  1986). 
In  addition,  the  community  college  structure  had  been  divided  into  subunits  or  divisions 
according  to  their  functionality.  For  instance,  there  would  be  academic  affairs,  student 
services,  or  business  administration  all  with  appropriate  administrators  leading  each 
division  or  subunit.  Fuller  (2001)  maintained  that  although  hierarchy,  as  a  term,  had 
received  a  poor  reputation,  hierarchies  did  serve  a  useful  purpose.  A  well-maintained 
hierarchy  ideally  matched  the  person  who  was  best  qualified  to  make  the  decision  and 
placed  the  authority  with  them  (Fuller,  2001). 

According  to  Davis  and  Newstrom  (1985),  by  nature  the  collegial  model  related 
to  a  group  of  individuals  who  had  a  common  purpose — a  team  concept.  Further,  this 
model  described  the  management  relating  to  the  employees  as  joint  contributors  rather 
than  as  a  boss.  In  this  model  employees  felt  responsible  for  their  performance  and  strove 
to  uphold  the  quality  and  standards.  Autocratic  or  bureaucratic  methods  of  organizational 
structure  were  not  optimum  for  the  community  college  environment  (Deegan  &  Tillery, 
1985;  Tuckman  &  Johnson,  1987;  Twombley  &  Amey,  1994).  An  organizational 
structure  that  was  researched  by  Overholt,  Connally,  and  Harrington  (2000)  was  the 
connectivity  of  employees  to  the  organization  via  strands.  Linking  the  organizational 
design  to  individuals  was  described  as  organic  and  ever  changing.  Overholt,  et.  al.,  based 
the  premise  of  their  study  on  people-centered  organizations,  which  built  on  the  emotional 
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and  psychological  needs  of  individuals  and  groups.  Rieley  (1992)  developed  a  process- 
based  structure  whereby  the  organization  was  connected  in  a  circular  format  and  each  of 
the  parts  was  connected  to  another. 
Political  Climate 

Political  climate  was  defined  as  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  college's 
internal  politics,  or  the  degree  to  which  employees  must  operate  within  a  political 
framework  in  order  to  accomplish  their  tasks.  Political  climate  has  been  interpreted  as 
both  positive  and  negative  as  it  related  to  educational  organizations.  Politics  by  its  very 
nature  has  been  described  as  controversial.  "In  truly  political  situations  . . .  where 
people's  goals  and  self-interests  are  in  conflict,  facts  and  logic  are  not  enough.  Decisions 
are  made  leaving  the  facts  far  behind"  (Block,  1987,  p.  179).  Although  organizational 
politics  were  engaging  and  volatile,  it  was  important  to  learn  to  work  through  the  process 
in  order  to  attempt  change  or  to  transform  any  organization  (Block,  1987).  Levy  (1989) 
believed  that  politics  caused  job  dissatisfaction  and  Mintzberg  (1989)  felt  that  it  was  an 
inherent  part  of  the  job  and  should  be  accepted  and  understood. 
Professional  Development  Opportunities 

Professional  development  opportunities  were  defined  as  the  opportunities  for 
employees  to  pursue  and  participate  in  activities  to  enhance  job  performance.  The 
purpose  of  professional  development  was  to  achieve  competence.  Individuals  who 
desired  to  achieve  competence  did  not  wait  passively;  they  wanted  to  manipulate  their 
environment  to  make  things  happen.  While  employed,  individuals  had  an  opportunity  to 
match  their  abilities  and  skills  against  their  environment,  challenging  themselves  as  they 
strove  for  professional  attainment.  "The  competence  motive  reveals  itself  in  adults  as  a 
desire  for  job  mastery  and  professional  growth"  (Hersey  et  al.,  1996,  p.  53) 
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A  labor-intensive  industry  such  as  education,  professional  development  was  a 
necessity.  Individuals  learned  new  trends  and  enhanced  job  satisfaction  when 
professional  development  opportunities  were  offered  (Gleazer,  1989;  Hutton  &  Jobe, 
1985;  Kounzes  &  Posner,  1987).  With  regard  to  higher  education  Fugate  and  Amey 
(2000)  found  that  faculty  members  who  took  advantage  of  professional  development 
opportunities  observed  a  direct  link  between  the  professional  development  and  their 
ability  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  classroom.  Organizations  that  supported  continual  training 
and  professional  development  have  found  that  this  positively  effected  employees'  job 
satisfaction  (Traut,  Larsen,  &  Feiner,  2000). 
Evaluation 

Evaluation  was  defined  as  the  college's  procedures  for  evaluating  employees 
through  positive  feedback  intended  to  provide  professional  growth  for  the  employee 
(Halpin,  1966).  It  was  important  to  systematically  gather  data  and  conduct  an  evaluation 
regularly  (Cohen  &  Brawer,  1994;  Langley,  1994).  Breakthroughs  in  technology  have 
allowed  many  higher  education  institutions  to  regularize  the  collection  of  data  for 
evaluation  purposes  (Theall  &  Franklin,  2001). 

Performance  evaluations  served  many  purposes.  They  provided  feedback  to  the 
employee,  data  for  salary,  promotions,  tenure  (Cohen  &  Brawer,  1994).  Performance 
management  has  three  parts  according  to  Hersey  et  al.  (1996). 

1  •       Performance  planning— set  goals  and  objectives. 

2.  Day-to-day  coaching,  assist  employees  to  help  them  reach  goals. 

3 .  Performance  evaluation,  evaluate  progress  towards  goals. 

Once  the  employee  knows  what  performance  objectives  were  to  be  reached,  then 
it  was  up  to  the  organization  to  begin  to  praise  the  individual  for  a  job  well  done;  thus, 
reinforcing  the  positive  behavior  and  motivating  the  individual  (Nelson,  2002).  Building 
trust  through  positive  communication  influenced  the  perception  of  the  evaluation  process 
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from  the  employees'  perspective  (Bolman  &  Deal,  1997;  Hersey  et  al,  1996;  Gappa  & 

Leslie,  1993). 

Promotion 

Promotion  was  defined  as  the  college's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and 
advancement  from  within  the  organization.  Promotion  in  any  organization  was  seen  as  a 
result  of  hard  work  and  dedication.  Herzberg's  (1959)  growth  factor,  which  was 
considered  a  motivator,  can  be  directly  tied  to  promotion.  Promotion  usually  had  a 
positive  effect  on  an  organizational  climate  and  was  viewed  as  having  contributed  to  job 
satisfaction  (Lunenburg  &  Ornstein,  1991). 
Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 

Regard  for  personal  concerns  was  defined  as  the  college's  sensitivity  to  and 
regard  for  the  personal  concerns  and  well  being  of  employees  (Duncan  &  Harlacher, 
1994;  Vroom,  1964).  At  the  root  of  regard  for  personal  concerns  was  trust  at  the 
interpersonal  level.  This  has  been  described  by  Covey  (1991)  as  the  emotional  bank 
account,  which  enables  individuals  to  have  a  win-win  performance  agreement.  Collinson 
(1999)  described  the  importance  of  departmental  support  to  an  individual's  career  and 
that  support  was  more  important  than  money.  If  an  individual  perceived  that  the 
organization  supported  them,  they  were  less  likely  to  leave  that  institution  (Blau,  2001). 
Those  managers  who  utilized  regard  for  personal  concerns  were  listed  as  being  high 
relationship  leaders  by  Hersey  et  al.  (1996). 

Organizational  Climate  and  Job  Satisfaction 
As  the  21st  century  begins,  it  will  be  important  for  the  future  leadership  of  the 
community  colleges  throughout  the  nation  to  develop  and  fine-tune  the  organizational 
climate  in  order  to  provide  greater  job  satisfaction  for  the  employees.  Educational 
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institutions  have  a  unique  structure  and  purpose  and  as  such  deserve  special  attention  as 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  are  examined.  The  success  of  the  mission  of 
community  colleges  in  the  future  will  be  dependent  on  the  administrators,  faculty  and 
staff.  Presidents  of  community  colleges  must  strive  to  create  an  organizational  climate 
that  encourages  leadership,  shared  decision  making,  positive  relationships,  and  job 
satisfaction  (Evans,  1996;  Vaughan,  1986;  Vroom,  1964).  In  order  for  individuals  to  be 
successful  in  their  job,  they  must  obtain  and  maintain  some  sense  of  job  satisfaction 
(Judge,  2000). 

Effective  leaders  in  community  colleges  were  to  be  measured  by  their  ability  to 
create  a  climate  that  will  enhance  excellence  and  promote  learning  (Dolence  &  Norris, 
1995;  Fryer  &  Lovas,  1990;  Gleazer,  1998;  O'Banion,  1997).  Key  to  the  mission  of  the 
community  colleges  were  the  faculty  and  their  performance  (Myran  &  Howdyshell, 
1994).  It  has  been  proven  in  the  past  that  faculty  were  generally  satisfied  with  their 
positions  and  career  choices  (Hutton  &  Jobe,  1985;  Leatherman,  2000).  Most 
specifically,  faculty  satisfaction  was  highly  related  to  the  achievement  of  their  students 
(Cheng,  1996;  Hutton  &  Jobe,  1985).  Also  important  to  job  satisfaction  for  faculty  was  a 
sense  that  the  administration  cared  about  them  and  was  open  to  their  ideas  (Bulach,  2001, 
Stage,  1995).  Finally,  faculty  were  also  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their  positions  when 
they  perceived  that  students  were  interested  and  prepared  for  college  (Milosheff,  1990). 

Success  depended  on  the  administrative  team  that  led  the  institution,  which 
utilized  a  team  approach,  and  was  centered  on  learning  principles  and  constant  renewal 
(AACC,  2000;  Gratton,  1993;  Senge,  1991).  The  climate  of  the  community  college  has 
been  shown  to  have  an  effect  on  job  satisfaction  among  employees.  A  positive 
relationship  between  openness  of  a  climate  and  job  satisfaction  was  reported  by  Rollins 
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(1972).  Organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  perceived  by  different  higher 
education  administrative  populations  have  shown  that  these  administrators  tended  to  feel 
that  professional  effectiveness  was  the  most  important  component  to  job  satisfaction 
(Chappell,  1995;  Evans,  1996;  Zabetakis,  1999). 

The  Role  of  the  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officer 
in  Multicampus  Community  College  Systems 

The  position  of  branch  campus  executive  officer  was  born  out  of  the  historical 
growth  and  the  boon  of  community  colleges  that  took  place  after  the  report  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  the  GI  Bill,  and  the  Truman  Report  (Cohen  &  Brawer, 
1996;  Witt,  Wattenbarger,  Gollattscheck,  &  Suppiger,  1994).  The  branch  campus 
executive  officer's  position  had  never  been  fully  defined,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
position  was  a  response  to  a  growing  need  to  manage  multiple  campuses  and  not  part  of 
an  original  organizational  plan,  also;  it  may  have  reflected  the  lack  of  devising  a 
consistent  type  of  organizational  plan.  Community  colleges  have  been  criticized  for 
years  because  of  this  lack  of  organizational  consistency  (Cohen  &  Brawer,  1996). 
Today,  there  are  still  no  affiliate  organizations  that  serve  this  administrative  population. 

The  branch  campus  executive  officer  in  a  multicampus  community  college 
system  generally  had  the  primary  role  of  successful  implementation  of  the  system's 
mission  at  the  branch  campus.  Much  like  his  or  her  ultimate  supervisor,  the  president  of 
the  community  college  system,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  branch  campus  executive 
officer  may  oversee  the  daily  operations  of  the  campus  and  serves  as  a  liaison  between 
the  senior  administration  and  the  college's  branch  campus  faculty,  staff,  and  student  body 
(Vaughan,  1986,1989).  However,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  branch  campus 
executive  officer  may  vary  according  to  the  organizational  structure  of  the  system  for 
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which  he  or  she  works.  The  branch  campus  executive  officer  at  the  campus  usually 
oversees  the  resources  allocated  to  the  branch  campus;  it  is  their  primary  duty  to  assure 
that  these  resources  are  managed  effectively  and  efficiently.  In  an  age  of  increased 
accountability  for  higher  education  this  was  proven  to  be  an  important  aspect  of  the 
position  (Honeyman  et  al.,  1996;  Moses,  2001). 

Few  research  studies  have  focused  on  the  role  of  the  branch  campus  executive 
officer  in  a  multicampus  community  college  system.  How  the  branch  campus  executive 
officer  in  a  multicampus  community  college  system  perceived  his  or  her  organizational 
climate  had  implications  for  determining  their  own  job  satisfaction,  and  for  affecting  the 
faculty  and  staffs  satisfaction  at  that  branch  campus. 

Other  Factors  That  Mav  Affect  Job  Satisfaction  and  Organizational  Climate 
Years  of  Experience 

Years  of  experience  were  examined  because  of  its  potential  relationship  to  job 
satisfaction  as  well  as  burnout.  Job  satisfaction  for  individuals  with  more  years  of 
experience,  as  well  as  a  conjecture  that  their  jobs  are  more  complex  due  to  gained 
experience  and  promotions,  have  been  shown  to  have  a  positive  relationship  (Ganzach  & 
Pazy,  2001;  Pettitt  &  Ayers,  2002).  However,  other  studies  have  found  that  there  was  no 
significant  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  years  of  experience  (Johnson,  1993; 
Wright,  1991).  At  this  time  there  is  not  a  general  consensus  on  the  relationship  between 
years  of  experience  and  subsequent  job  satisfaction. 
Gender  and  Ethnicity 

Different  leadership  styles  between  men  and  women  have  received  attention 
previously  and  were  well  documented  (Gilligan,  1982;  North,  1991;  Shakeshaft,  1987). 
Some  research  has  dealt  with  stereotypes  and  a  perception  that  women  did  not  aspire  to 
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higher-level  positions  due  to  anxiety  that  was  created  by  deviation  from  the  social  norm, 
also  known  as  motive  to  avoid  success  (Beck,  1990).  If  women  and  minorities  had 
wished  to  enter  the  world  of  community  college  leadership,  they  felt  that  they  had  a 
difficult  time  attaining  a  position  because  they  were  being  compared  to  the  incumbent 
white  males  who  traditionally  had  exemplified  leaders  and  effective  leadership  (Ebbers, 
Gallisath,  Rockel,  &  Coyan,  2000;  Twombley  &  Amey,  1994). 

There  have  been  several  positions  on  job  satisfaction  and  gender  investigated  by 
scholars.  Some  studies  have  concluded  that  determinants  of  job  satisfaction  do  not  differ 
substantially  between  genders  (Carbone,  1981;  Kirby,  1987;  Fricko  &  Beehr,  1992; 
Sousa-Poza,  2000).  However,  Dimka  (1991)  indicated  that  black  managers  had 
significantly  lower  job  satisfaction  than  white  managers.  The  causes  of  job  dissatisfaction 
among  women  in  higher  education  have  been  documented  as  lack  of  communication, 
stress,  and  relationships  with  colleagues  (Hersi,  1993).  Moreover,  another  component  of 
job  dissatisfaction  for  both  men  and  women,  which  has  been  observed,  was  when 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  occupied  the  majority  of  the  jobs  (Cassidy  &  Warren, 
1991). 

Size  or  Classification  of  the  Organization 

Community  Colleges  are  no  different  than  most  organizations-few  are  exactly 
alike.  In  order  to  compare  size  and  classification  of  the  multicampus  community  college 
systems  in  this  study,  Kastinas'  (1993,  1996)  classification  system  was  employed.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study  three  classifications  were  used: 

1 .  Rural  community  colleges.  These  were  typically  classified  as  a  single  campus 
that  offers  both  vocational  and  transfer  programs  of  study. 

2.  Suburban  community  colleges.  Suburban  community  colleges  normally  served 
students  that  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  larger  cities  and  typically  there  were  fewer 
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first-time-in-college  students.  The  types  of  programs  offered  were  generally  a 
high  concentrate  of  transfer  or  liberal  arts  courses,  and  the  vocational  programs 
were  largely  classified  as  high-tech. 

3.       Urban/inner  city  community  colleges.  These  colleges  were  primarily  located  in 
large  municipalities  and  would  typically  have  a  higher  number  of  vocational  and 
career  education  programs.  Programs  were  designed  for  quick  entry  into  the 
workforce  and  students  mainly  lived  in  the  inner  city. 

If  the  conjecture  would  be  that  a  larger  institution  may  require  a  greater  degree  of  control 

and  a  more  burdensome  set  of  responsibilities,  then  examining  the  effect  of  possibly 

having  an  exhausting  job  may  be  of  interest.  Studies  have  shown  that  the  single  most 

negative  effect  on  job  satisfaction  was  having  an  exhausting,  stressful  job  (Sousa-Poza, 

2000;  Tucker  &  Bryan,  1988). 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  measures  of 
organizational  climate  and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  as  applied  to  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  community  college  multicampus  systems.  In  addition,  this  research 
measured  for  significant  differences  in  job  satisfaction  within  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  when  comparing  gender,  ethnicity,  classification  of  the 
community  college  by  size,  number  of  campuses  in  the  system,  number  of  years 
experience  as  a  college  administrator,  and  collective  bargaining  status  of  the  community 
college. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  job  satisfaction  referred  to  a  person's  attitude  or 
emotional  response  (either  positive  or  negative)  toward  his  or  her  job  (Beck,  1990; 
McCormick  &  Ilgen,  1980;  Spector,  1997).  Additionally,  organizational  climate  referred 
to  the  personality  of  an  organization.  It  reflected  an  accumulation  of  intangible 
perceptions  that  individuals  held  with  regard  to  the  environment  of  the  institution.  (Deas, 
1994;  Halpin  &  Croft,  1963;  Lunenburg  &  Ornstein,  1991). 
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The  studies  of  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  have  primarily  centered 
upon  business  and  industry.  Higher  education  was  faced  with  finding  a  new  way  to  serve 
and  produce,  much  as  industry  has  had  to  do  in  the  past.  A  shift  in  how  one  worked  in 
the  arena  of  higher  education  was  taking  place,  and  this  shift  would  affect  those  who 
work  in  this  climate.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  both  timely  and  important  that  specific 
research  about  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  in  the  context  of  higher 
education  was  conducted  using  appropriate  statistical  methodologies.  This  study  revealed 
that  educational  climate  affected  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers  in 
multicampus  community  college  systems.  The  findings  of  this  study  have  advanced  the 
body  of  knowledge  by  testing  the  theoretical  constructs  of  organizational  climate  and  job 
satisfaction  as  they  applied  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems.  Chapter  3  describes  the  design  of  the  study,  the 
methodology  applied,  the  population,  data  collection,  instrumentation,  statistical  analysis, 
and  reporting  process. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  measures  of 

organizational  climate  and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  as  applied  to  branch  campus 

executive  officers  in  community  college  multicampus  systems.  In  addition,  this  research 

measured  for  significant  differences  in  job  satisfaction  within  the  context  of 

organizational  climate  when  comparing  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator, 

length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent, 

gender  of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 

campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus  classification,  and 

branch  campus  accreditation  status.  Also  of  concern  was  any  discernable  demographic 

impact  upon  future  leadership.  The  research  was  based  on  the  following  five  questions: 

How  did  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college 
system  perceive  organizational  climate  in  their  respective  institutions,  utilizing  a 
set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate? 

Applying  the  same  set  of  seven  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  were  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college  with  the 
organizational  climate  at  their  respective  institutions? 

How  important  were  each  of  eight  identified  job  satisfaction  variables  to  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems  in  the 
performance  of  their  job  duties? 

Were  there  significant  relationships,  reported  by  branch  campus  executive 
officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems,  between  the  eight  measures 
of  job  satisfaction,  the  measures  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors  as  well 
the  overall  satisfaction  with  position? 


1. 
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5.       Was  there  a  significant  difference  in  the  means  of  eight  job  satisfaction  variables 
and  the  mean  of  overall  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers 
when  compared  by  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator,  length  of 
time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent,  gender 
of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 
campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus 
classification,  and  branch  campus  accreditation  status? 

Methodology 

In  order  to  investigate  the  five  research  questions  listed  above,  a  survey  used  in  a 
University  of  Florida  dissertation  that  examined  the  same  theoretical  constructs  on 
community  college  chief  instructional  officers  (Chappell,  1995)  was  adopted  by  this 
researcher.  Also,  further  studies,  which  utilized  the  same  instrument  for  measuring  these 
theoretical  constructs,  while  targeting  other  higher  education  administrative  positions, 
were  reviewed  (Evans,  1996;  Zabetakis,  1999). 

The  survey  for  this  study  identified  data  relative  to  branch  campus  executive 
officers'  perceptions  of  the  seven  factors  related  to  organizational  climate,  the  branch 
campus  executive  officers'  levels  of  satisfaction  with  these  factors,  and  the  significance 
of  eight  factors  of  job  satisfaction  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  job  responsibilities  of  branch 
campus  executive  officers.  To  examine  the  first  three  research  questions,  data  related  to 
perceptions  of  climate,  satisfaction  with  climate,  and  importance  of  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  collected  in  order  to  develop  a  descriptive  profile  of  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  community  college  systems. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  data  collected  that  addressed  the  fourth  question,  the 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  was  applied.  "Product-moment 
correlation  is  the  most  widely  used  bivariate  correlational  technique  because  most 
educational  measures  yield  continuous  scores  and  because  r  has  a  small  standard  error" 
(Gall,  Borg,  &  Gall,  1996,  p.  427).  This  statistical  application  provided  a  measure  of  the 
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association  between  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  well 

as  a  descriptive  linear  relationship.  In  addition  to  the  Pearson  product-moment 

correlation  coefficient  utilized  in  question  4,  additional  analysis  of  correlations  was 

conducted  by  using  stepwise  multiple  regression  statistical  processes. 

It  was  important  to  predict  the  independent  variables  that  were  the  most 

significant  in  the  model;  therefore,  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  was  employed 

(Kleinbaum,  Kupper,  &  Muller,  1988).  As  stated  by  Kerlinger  and  Pedhauzer  (1973), 

in  applied  research,  where  the  emphasis  is  more  on  prediction,  it  is  still  single 
phenomena  that  are  predicted,  although  one  can  of  course  predict  successively 
different  dependent  variables.  The  feature  of  multiple  regression  that  ties  it 
closely  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  however,  is  its  multiple  independent 
variables,  (p.  444). 

Also,  the  variety  of  variables  that  were  used  in  this  study  were  best  handled  by  the 
application  of  stepwise  multiple  regression  (Kerlinger  &  Pedhauzer,  1973). 

An  issue  of  concern  with  the  application  of  stepwise  multiple  regression  can  be 
that  some  studies  try  to  load  the  analysis  with  so  many  independent  variables  that  one  or 
more  will  likely  result  in  significance  just  by  virtue  of  the  number  (Gall,  Borg  &  Gall, 
1996;  Keppel  &  Zedeck,  1989;  Kerlinger  &  Pedhazur,  1973).  In  order  to  address  this 
potential  weakness,  the  independent  variables  were  limited  to  nine.  Another  identified 
possible  shortcoming  of  the  utilization  of  stepwise  multiple  regression  was  the 
unreliability  of  regression  weights.  In  order  to  formulate  weights  that  were  more 
dependable  and  reliable,  it  has  been  recommended  to  increase  sample  size.  In  fact,  "the 
rule,  then,  is  to  use  large  samples^ver  100  preferably  200  or  more"  (Kerlinger  & 
Pdhazur,  1973,  p.  442).  The  sample  size  of  this  study  was  approximately  200  returned 
surveys  with  155  fully  completed  surveys;  thus,  the  sample  size  was  adequate  to  address 
the  concern  of  regression  weight  instability. 
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Question  5  was  addressed  by  applying  an  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  to  the 
data  collected.  The  ANOVA  was  utilized  to  determine  if  there  were  any  significant 
differences  in  the  measure  of  job  satisfaction  when  comparing  length  of  time  served  as  a 
college  administrator,  length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer, 
ethnicity  of  respondent,  gender  of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system, 
size  of  the  respondent's  campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college 
campus  classification,  and  branch  campus  accreditation  status.  Moreover,  individual 
t-tests  were  run  to  isolate  the  specific  demographic  component  variables  with  any  noted 
significant  difference  in  the  eight  measures  of  job  satisfaction. 
The  Population 

All  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems 
that  were  listed  in  the  2001  Higher  Education  Directory  (HED)  (codes  02  and  12)  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  research  study.  The  national  listing  of  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems  by  HED  numbered  469. 
Procedure  for  Data  Collertirm 

A  letter  inviting  participation  in  the  study  (Appendix  A)  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
branch  campus  executive  officers  identified  in  the  2001  Higher  Education  Directory. 
Along  with  the  letter  of  invitation,  each  branch  campus  executive  officer  received  a  copy 
of  the  survey  instrument  (Appendix  B)  and  a  self-addressed,  postage  paid  return 
envelope.  Mailings  were  sent  out  bulk  mail,  and  prior  to  the  mailing,  the  company  hired 
to  send  out  the  survey  validated  the  addresses  through  a  postal  sort.  It  was  found  that  40 
of  the  total  469  addresses  purchased  from  HED  were  either  duplicates  or  bad  addresses. 
Therefore,  only  429  good  addresses  were  sent  the  mailing. 
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The  recipient  was  requested  to  return  the  study  in  a  3 -week  period.  This  deadline 
was  outlined  in  both  the  letter  of  invitation  and  on  the  survey  instrument.  A  follow-up 
email  was  sent  to  all  individuals  who  had  not  responded  by  the  deadline  requesting  that 
they  please  forward  the  survey  within  one  week.  A  final  email  reminder  was  sent  to  those 
that  had  not  yet  responded  to  the  initial  mailing  and  the  email  request.  The  final 
reminder  was  sent  on  the  deadline  date  outlined  on  the  second  request,  exactly  one  week 
later. 

Instrumentation 

This  survey  instrument  was  patterned  after  a  survey  instrument  used  by  Chappell 
(1995)  for  her  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Florida,  which  tested  the  same  theoretical 
constructs  on  community  college  chief  instructional  officers;  however,  this  study  focused 
on  a  separate  population.  The  original  survey  was  developed  based  upon  a  review  of 
research  and  literature  in  the  areas  of  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction. 

According  to  Chappell  (1995),  the  instrument  was  verified  for  its  reliability, 
validity,  and  consistency.  The  original  instrument  was  reviewed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  National  Council  of  Instructional  Administrators  (NCIA)  at  a  board 
meeting  in  1994.  Adjustments  to  the  instrument  were  then  made  according  to 
suggestions  from  the  board  and  additional  research.  Field-testing  was  then  conducted  to 
further  ensure  validity,  reliability,  and  consistency  of  the  instrument.  Nine  community 
college  professionals  were  asked  to  complete  Part  I  of  the  survey  on  two  different 
occasions.  In  doing  so,  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  instrument  was  observed. 
Furthermore,  the  consistency  of  the  instrument  was  achieved  by  comparing  the  answers 
received  in  both  the  pretest  and  posttest  from  the  eight  respondents  who  completed  the 
entire  field  test  (Chappell,  1995). 
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It  was  determined  through  a  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  analysis  that  a 
variety  of  responses  could  be  documented  through  the  use  of  the  instrument,  the 
questions  were  clear  and  understandable,  and  there  was  a  suitable  correlation  between  the 
first  and  second  responses.  The  correlation  coefficients  for  the  field  test  ranged  from 
0.2336  to  0.9492  (details  of  the  Chappell  field  test  may  be  found  in  Appendix  C) 
(Chappell,  1995). 

The  same  theoretical  constructs  that  were  originally  measured  by  Chappell  (1995) 
were  also  measured  by  others  adapting  Chappell's  survey  instrument.  The  studies  that  are 
listed  here  utilized  Chappell's  original  survey  instrument,  and  they  altered  the  instrument 
to  adjust  to  different  populations:  study  conducted  by  Palmer  (1995)  investigated  the 
relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  reported  by  directors 
of  health  occupation  programs,  Evans  (1996)  studied  the  relationship  between  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  as  it  related  to  presidents  at  community  colleges, 
in  1997  Paulson  studied  teachers  in  a  suburban  school  district  and  how  they  reported  the 
relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate,  DeMichele  (1998) 
investigated  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  as 
reported  by  campus  recreation  program  directors,  in  1999  Zabetakis  studied  the 
relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  as  reported  by 
community  college  chief  business  officers,  and  most  recently  in  2001  Gratto  investigated 
the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  for  directors  of 
physical  plants.  All  of  the  aforementioned  studies  revised  and  adapted  Chappell's  (1995) 
original  instrument  and  each  of  these  studies  revealed  evidence  of  statistical  signific 
in  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction. 
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As  previously  indicated,  Chappell's  (1995)  survey  was  based  upon  research  and 
literature  relevant  to  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate;  it  was  developed  and 
based  upon  survey  instruments  found  in  the  primary  works  of  Barr  (1988)  and  Levy 
(1989).  Validity  of  instruments,  according  to  Benson  (1998)  may  be  based  upon 
numerous  studies  that  utilize  the  instrument.  Furthermore,  when  the  instrument  is 
applied  utilizing  different  approaches,  different  populations,  and  different  samples  the 
outcomes  build  a  body  of  evidence  that  validate  or  invalidate  the  scores  derived  from  the 
instrument  (Benson,  1998).  Chappell's  (1995)  instrument  has  been  utilized  and  applied  to 
different  populations  and  different  samples  as  discussed.  The  instrument  has  also 
accumulated  scores  that  represent  statistical  significance  in  the  relationships  between 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction.  Thus,  applying  Benson's  (1998)  guidelines 
for  validity  the  instrument  was  seen  as  appropriate  for  use  in  this  study. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  survey  instrument  was  adapted  for  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems.  Face  validity 
was  tested  by  having  the  instrument  read  by  a  panel  of  seven  current  and  former  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college  system  from  Daytona 
Beach  Community  College.  After  input  was  received  from  the  panel,  it  was  determined 
that  no  rewrites  were  required. 
Organizational  climate  factors 

A  set  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors  (independent  variables)  were 
investigated  in  order  to  determine  their  relationship  to  the  set  of  eight  identified  job 
satisfaction  variables.  The  organizational  climate  factors  and  their  definitions  were  as 
follows: 
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1-  Internal  communication.  The  college's  informal  and  formal  communication 
processes  and  style. 

2-  Organizational  structure.  The  college's  administrative  operation,  or  its 
hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within  that 
hierarchy. 

3.       Political  climate.  The  nature  and  complexity  of  the  college's  internal  politics,  or 
the  degree  to  which  an  employee  must  operate  within  a  political  framework  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  or  her  task. 

4-       Professional  development  opportunities.  The  opportunities  for  employees  to 
pursue  and  participate  in  activities  to  enhance  job  performance. 

5.  Evaluation.  The  college's  procedure  for  evaluation  through  positive  feedback 
intended  to  provide  professional  growth  for  employee. 

6.  Promotion.  The  college's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and  advancement 
from  within  the  organization. 

7-       Regard  for  personal  concern.  The  college's  sensitivity  to  and  regard  for  the 
personal  concerns  and  well  being  of  employees. 

Job  satisfaction  variables 

Eight  job  satisfaction  variables  (dependent  variables)  were  developed  to  observe 
the  relationship  between  the  organizational  climate  factors  and  job  satisfaction.  The 
eight  job  satisfaction  variables  and  their  definitions  were  as  follows: 

Participation  in  decision  making  The  college's  process  for  decision  making  and 
opportunities  for  involvement  by  the  employee  to  participate  in  that  process. 

P^wer.  The  amount  or  degree  of  jurisdiction  or  discretion  that  the  employee  is 
able  to  exercise  while  performing  the  tasks  of  his  or  her  position. 

3"5'     Relationship  with  collets.  The  quality  of  the  affiliation  that  an  employee 
maintains  with  his  or  her  peers,  subordinates,  and  supervisor. 

6-7.     Salary  and  benefits.  The  perceived  equity  and  adequacy  of  the  salary  and  benefit 
package  received  by  the  employee. 

8-       Professional  effectiveness.  The  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of  the  employee 
in  his  or  her  position.  F  J 
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The  instrument  also  included  questions  soliciting  the  branch  campus  executive 
officer's  overall  satisfaction  with  his  or  her  community  college  multicampus  system. 
These  questions  were  included  in  order  to  validate  the  composite  of  categorical  responses 
with  regard  to  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate.  In  addition,  the  instrument 
requested  responses  regarding  gender,  ethnicity,  community  college  system's  size, 
number  of  branch  campuses,  size  of  the  respondent's  campus,  length  of  time  served  as  a 
college  administrator,  length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  and 
community  college  type.  The  aforementioned  responses  were  used  as  controlling 
variables  to  measure  for  significant  differences  in  the  means  of  job  satisfaction  variables. 
Statistical  Analysis 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  analysis  was  used  to  analyze  the 
relationship  between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  measures  of  satisfaction  with 
organizational  climate  as  reported  by  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  community 
college  multicampus  systems.  This  analysis  was  applied  to  determine  if  any  of  the  job 
satisfaction  factors  were  found  to  be  significant  as  they  related  to  the  organizational 
climate  factors.  In  addition,  analysis  of  variance  or  ANOVA  procedure  was  utilized  in 
order  to  determine  if  there  was  significant  difference  in  the  means  of  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables  when  comparing  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator, 
length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent, 
gender  of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 
campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus  classification,  and 
branch  campus  accreditation  status  of  the  community  college  system  as  reported  by  the 
branch  campus  executive  officer. 
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Reporting  Procedure 

Of  the  429  instruments  mailed,  199  (46%)  were  returned.  Out  of  the  199 
returned,  approximately  155  completed  the  entire  survey.  These  data  assisted  the 
researcher  in  developing  a  profile  for  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  community 
college  multicampus  systems.  Additionally,  the  information  collected  revealed  branch 
campus  executive  officers'  perceptions  of  organizational  climate,  their  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  organizational  climate,  and  the  importance  of  each  of  the  job 
satisfaction  variables  as  they  related  to  their  responsibilities.  Furthermore,  these  data 
were  analyzed  to  determine  how  significant  the  job  satisfaction  factors  were  when 
comparing  other  factors  that  might  have  influenced  responses  such  as  length  of  time 
served  as  a  college  administrator,  length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive 
officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent,  gender  of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in 
system,  size  of  the  respondent's  campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community 
college  campus  classification,  and  branch  campus  accreditation  status.  The  profile  of  the 
branch  campus  executive  officer  and  all  of  the  data  were  analyzed  and  summarized  in 
Chapter  4  and  in  the  appropriate  appendices. 

Summary 

Throughout  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century,  investigations  of  theories  and 
constructs  on  the  topics  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  have  been 
pervasive.  Although  few  of  these  studies  have  been  directly  applied  to  higher  education, 
much  has  been  established  with  regard  to  business  and  industry.  This  research  study 
tested  the  theories  and  constructs  of  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  they 
applied  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  community  college  multicampus  systems. 
Results  of  this  study  regarding  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job 


satisfaction  as  reported  by  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  community  college 
multicampus  systems,  were  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 


CHAPTER 4 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 

measures  of  organizational  climate  and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  as  applied  to  branch 

campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems.  Beyond  the 

aforementioned,  the  secondary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there  were 

significant  differences  in  the  means  for  job  satisfaction  within  the  context  of 

organizational  climate  when  comparing  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator, 

length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent, 

gender  of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 

campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus  classification,  and 

branch  campus  accreditation  status.  Also  of  concern  was  any  discernable  demographic 

impact  upon  future  leadership.  Specifically,  the  research  addressed  the  following: 

How  did  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college 
system  perceive  organizational  climate  in  their  respective  institutions,  utilizing  a 
set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate? 


1. 


2.  Applying  the  same  set  of  seven  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  were  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college  with  the 
organizational  climate  at  their  respective  institutions? 

3.  How  important  were  each  of  eight  identified  job  satisfaction  variables  to  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems  in  the 
performance  of  their  job  duties? 

4.  Were  there  significant  relationships,  reported  by  branch  campus  executive 
officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems,  between  the  eight  measures 
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of  job  satisfaction,  the  measures  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors  as  well  as 
the  overall  satisfaction  with  position? 

5.       Was  there  a  significant  difference  in  the  means  of  eight  job  satisfaction  variables 
and  the  mean  of  overall  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers 
when  compared  by  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator,  length  of 
time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent,  gender 
of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 
campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus 
classification,  and  branch  campus  accreditation  status? 

Survey  Responses 

A  total  of  429  surveys  were  mailed  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  at 
multicampus  community  colleges  across  the  nation  that  were  listed  in  the  2001  Higher 
Education  Directory  (HED).  A  total  of  199  surveys  were  returned,  garnering  a  46% 
return  rate.  Some  of  the  surveys  were  returned  with  some  responses  missing;  however, 
any  responses  returned  were  recorded  and  used  in  the  analysis.  Out  of  the  199  surveys 
returned,  approximately  155  completed  the  entire  survey. 

A  letter  inviting  participation  in  the  study  was  sent  to  each  of  the  branch  campus 
executive  officers  identified  in  the  2001  Higher  Education  Directory.  Along  with  the 
letter  of  invitation,  each  branch  campus  executive  officer  received  a  copy  of  the  survey 
instrument  and  a  self-addressed,  postage  paid  return  envelope.  The  recipient  was 
requested  to  return  the  study  in  a  three-week  period.  This  deadline  was  outlined  in  both 
the  letter  of  invitation  and  on  the  survey  instrument.  A  follow-up  email  to  those 
individuals  for  whom  there  were  recorded  email  addresses,  with  the  survey  attached 
word  document,  was  sent  to  all  who  had  not  responded  by  the  deadline.  This  email 
requested  that  they  please  forward  the  survey  within  one  week.  A  final  email  reminder 
was  sent  to  those  that  had  not  yet  responded  to  the  initial  mailing  and  the  email  request. 


as  a 
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The  final  reminder  was  sent  on  the  deadline  date  outlined  on  the  second  email  request, 

which  was  exactly  one  week  later.  Finally,  results  of  the  study  were  sent  out  to  any  of 

the  participants  that  requested  the  information. 

Profile  for  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers  in 
Multicampus  Community  College  Systems 

Number  of  Years  Served  as  a  College  Administrator  and  Branch  Campus  Executive 
Officer 

A  total  of  154  participants  completed  the  survey  question  regarding  years  as  a 
college  administrator  (see  Table  1).  The  respondents  ranged  from  a  majority  of  71 
(46.1%)  with  15  years  or  more  to  1  (0.6%)  with  less  than  1  year  of  experience  as  a 
college  administrator. 

Table  1.  Years  as  a  College  Administrator 


Years  as  an  Administrator 

Less  than  1  year 

I -  5  years 
6-10  years 

I I-  14  years 

15  years  or  more 
Total 


1 

26 
29 
27 
71 
154 


0.6 
16.9 
18.8 
17.5 
46.1 
100.0 


With  regard  to  number  of  years  as  a  branch  campus  executive  administrator,  155 
individuals  responded  to  this  survey  question  (see  Table  2).  Of  these,  the  responses 
ranged  from  2  (1.3%)  with  less  than  1  year  of  experience  to  13  (6.5%)  with  greater  than 
15  years  of  experience.  The  majority  of  respondents  84  (54.2%)  had  between  1  to  5 
years  of  experience  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer. 
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Table  2.  Years  as  a  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officer  (BCEO) 


Years  as  BCEO 

n 

0/ 
70 

Less  than  1  year 

2 

1.3 

1  -5  years 

84 

54.2 

6-10  years 

37 

23.9 

11-14  years 

19 

12.3 

1 5  years  or  more 

13 

8.4 

Total 

155 

100.0 

Race/Ethnicity  and  Gender 

A  total  of  155  individuals  responded  to  the  question  regarding  their  racial/ethnic 
group.  In  Table  3  the  ethnic  groups  identified  by  the  respondents  were  outlined  as 
follows:  the  majority  of  individuals,  127  (81.9%)  were  self-identified  as 
White/Caucasian;  19  (9.5%)  individuals  were  Black/African  American;  8  (5.2%) 
Hispanic;  and  1  person  (.6%)  was  Asian  American.  No  one  selected  Native  American 
Other;  therefore,  the  four  categories  chosen  by  the  respondents  will  be  used  in  the  data 
analysis  for  Question  5. 


were 

or 


Table  3.  Ethnic  Group 


Race/Ethnic  Origin 


n  % 


White/Caucasian  127  ~81~9" 

Black/African  American  19  22  3 


Hispanic  g 


Asian  American 

Native  American  0 
Other 
Total 


5.2 
0.6 
0.0 


0  0.0 

155  100.0 


There  were  a  total  of  156  individuals  that  responded  to  the  question  of  gender  (see 
Table  4).  A  majority  of  86  (55.1%)  were  men,  and  70  (44.9%)  respondents  were  women. 
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Table  4.  Gender 


Gender 

n 

% 

Female 

70 

44.9 

Male 

86 

55.1 

Total 

156 

100.0 

Number  of  Branch  Campuses  in  Multicampus  Systems 

The  number  of  campuses  in  the  multicampus  systems  that  were  listed  by  the 
branch  campus  executive  officers  can  be  viewed  in  Table  5.  A  wide  spectrum  was 
exhibited;  1  person  responded  with  1  (.06%)  campus  at  the  lower  end,  and  2  individuals 
listing  40  (1 .3%)  campuses,  at  the  upper  end.  A  clustered  number  of  campuses  were 
shown  to  have  the  largest  number  of  responses.  Those  appeared  as  follows:  31  (19.9%) 
individuals  listed  two  campuses,  36  (23.1%)  individuals  listed  three  campuses,  39 
(25.0%)  individuals  listed  four  campuses,  and  25  individuals  listed  five  campuses. 


Table  5.  Number  of  Campuses  in  Multicampus  System 


Number  of  Campuses 

n 

% 

1 

1 

0.6 

2 

31 

19.9 

3 

36 

23.1 

4 

39 

25.0 

5 

25 

16.0 

6 

12 

7.7 

7 

4 

2.6 

9 

10 

23 

28 

31 

40 

Total 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
156 

0.6 
1.3 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
1.3 
100.0 
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Number  of  Students  Enrolled  at  Branch  Campus 

The  number  of  students  (unduplicated  headcount)  enrolled  in  college  credit 
course  work,  (fall  2000)  at  the  campus  where  the  branch  campus  executive  officer 
worked,  was  reported  by  155  branch  campus  executive  officers  (see  Table  6).  The 
responses  ranged  from  28  (18.1%)  individuals  who  had  less  than  500  students  to  1  (0.6%) 
person  who  indicated  70,000  students  were  enrolled.  The  first  four  categories  accrued 
the  majority  (129,  or  83.2%)  of  responses,  which  resulted  in  an  indication  that  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  ranged  from  less  than  500  to  10,000. 


Table  6.    Number  of  Students  Enrolled  (Fall  2000)  at  Campus  of  the  Branch  Campus 
Executive  Officer 


Number  of  Students 


n  % 


Less  than  500  28 
501-2,000  42 
2,001-5,000  38 
5,001-10,000  21 
10,001-15,000  13 
15,001-20,000  5 
20,001-25,000  J 
25,001-30,000  3 
38,000 
44,000 
61,000 
70,000 
Total 


18.1 
27.1 
24.5 
13.5 
8.4 
3.2 
0.6 
1.9 

1  0.6 
1  0.6 
1  0.6 
1  0.6 
155  ioo.O 


FTE  Svstem-wide 

Branch  campus  executive  officers  (142)  indicated  that  the  total  number  of  FTE 
for  fall  2000  in  college  credit  course  work  system-wide,  ranged  from  25  (17.6%) 
participants  who  responded  that  there  were  less  than  2,000  FTE  system-wide,  to  6  (4.2%) 
respondents  who  confirmed  that  there  were  95,000  FTE  system-wide  (See  Table  7). 


Table  7.  Total  FTE  (Fall  2000)  System-wide 
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FTE  System-wide 

n 

% 

Less  than  2000 

25 

17.6 

2,001-5,000 

36 

25.4 

5,001-10,000 

34 

23.9 

10,001-15,000 

12 

8.5 

15,001-20,000 

9 

6.3 

20  001-25  000 

4 

2.8 

25,001-35,000 

5 

3.5 

35,001-45,000 

4 

2.8 

45,001-55,000 

3 

2.1 

55,001-75,000 

4 

2.8 

75,001-95,000 

6 

4.2 

Total 

142 

100.0 

Community  College  Classification 

A  total  of  154  individuals  responded  to  the  question  of  community  college 
classification.  Out  of  these,  69  (44.8%)  indicated  that  their  college  was  rural,  51  (33.1%) 
indicated  their  college  was  suburban,  and  34  (22. 1%)  replied  that  their  college  was 
urban/inner  city  (see  Table  8). 


Table  8.  Community  College  Classification 


Community  College  Classification 

n 

% 

Rural 
Suburban 
Urban/Inner  City 
Total 

69 
51 
34 
154 

44.8 
33.1 
22.1 
100.0 

Separate  Accreditation  for  Branch  Campus 

Branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems 
were  asked  if  their  branch  campus  was  separately  accredited  from  the  rest  of  their 
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system.  The  majority  of  the  151  respondents  (130,  or  86.1%)  indicated  that  their  campus 
was  not  accredited  separately,  while  21  (13.9%)  answered  that  their  campus  was 
accredited  separately  from  the  rest  of  their  system  (see  Table  9). 

Table  9.  Separate  Accreditation  for  Branch  Campus  in  Multicampus  System 

Separately  Accredited  n  % 

Yes  21  Hi 

No  130  86.1 

Total  .   151  100.0 


Current  Position  Title 

All  participants  were  asked  to  write  in  their  current  position  title.  The  majority  of 
the  154  respondents  indicated  a  title  of  President  (25.9%),  with  Director  (22.7%)  then 
Dean  (20.7%)  following  in  as  a  close  second  and  third.  Titles  of  Provost  (17.5%)  and 
Vice  President  (11%)  were  the  next  responses  of  any  size.  Other  titles  were,  for  example 
Coordinator,  or  Executive  Officer  (2.2%)  just  to  name  a  few.  There  were  responses 
(10.3%)  demonstrating  titles  that  combined  the  aforementioned  titles  signifying  that 
branch  campus  executive  officers  were,  at  times,  carrying  dual  roles  in  their  institutions. 
Personal  Career  Goal 

The  148  respondents  most  frequently  stated  (35.8%)  that  in  the  next  5  years  they 
expected  to  be  retired.  The  major  career  goal  of  this  group  was  to  become  a  President 
(23.6%)  of  a  college,  many  looked  forward  to  remaining  in  the  same  position  (13.5%), 
with  a  few  setting  their  sights  on  a  Vice  Presidency  (10%).  Finally,  others  indicated 
expectation  of  some  kind  of  promotion  or  additional  responsibilities  (8%),  or  another 
academic  achievement  like  finishing  a  Ph.D.,  or  becoming  a  faculty  member  (9.1'/,). 


an 


Profile  Summary 

A  branch  campus  executive  officer  in  a  multicampus  community  college  system 
was  likely  to  be  a  male,  white/Caucasian,  and  have  had  15  or  more  years  experience  as  a 
college  administrator.  Furthermore,  he  had  worked  1  to  5  years  as  a  branch  campus 
executive  officer,  in  a  system  where  there  were  two  or  three  campuses  and  approximately 
2,000  to  5,000  FTE.  At  the  campus  where  he  worked  there  were  less  than  2,000  students 
enrolled,  the  campus  was  classified  as  rural,  and  the  campus  did  not  hold  separate 
accreditation.  Lastly,  he  held  the  title  of  campus  president  and  was  looking  forward  to 
retiring  in  the  next  5  years. 

Research  Question  1 

The  first  research  question  asked  how  branch  campus  executive  officers  perceived 
organizational  climate  in  their  respective  institutions,  utilizing  a  set  of  seven  identified 
factors  for  climate?  For  this  study,  the  definition  of  organizational  climate  referred  to  the 
personality  of  the  organization,  the  climate  reflects  an  accumulation  of  intangible 
perceptions  that  individuals  hold  with  regard  to  the  environment.  The  seven 
organizational  climate  factors  under  investigation  were  (a)  internal  communication,  (b) 
organizational  structure,  (c)  political  culture,  (d),  professional  development  opportunities, 
(e)  evaluation,  (f)  promotion,  and  (g)  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

The  branch  campus  executive  officers  were  requested  to  rate  the  seven 
organizational  climate  factors  that  were  being  observed  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5.  The  rating 
of  5  was  a  very  high  level  of  existence;  4  was  a  high  level  of  existence;  3  was  a  moderate 
level  of  existence;  2  was  a  low  level  of  existence;  1  was  a  very  low  level  of  existence  of 
that  organizational  climate  factor. 
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A  large  majority  (76.9%)  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  rated  internal 
communications  as  a  4  or  5  (see  Table  10).  Nearly  half  (48.0%)  of  the  respondents  rated 
internal  communications  as  a  4  and  only  28.9%  rated  their  internal  communications  as  5, 
the  highest  possible  rating.  It  was  possible  that  branch  campus  executive  officers 
believed  that  their  organizational  climate  had  usually  open  to  open  internal 
communications,  but  that  communication  could  improve  since  approximately  half  ranked 
the  lines  of  communications  as  usually  open. 

Table  10.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  Internal  Communication 


Perception  of  Internal  Communication  n  % 

~0J 
6.6 
15.8 
48.0 
28.9 
100.0 


Only  18.4%  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  regarded  organizational 
structure  at  the  highest  rating,  5  (see  Table  1 1).  Moreover,  61.2%  of  the  respondents 
perceived  this  climate  factor  as  a  4  or  5. 

Table  11.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  Organizational  Structure 


Perception  of  Organizational  Structure        n  % 

Loosely  Structured 
Usually  Loosely  Structured 
Structured 

Usually  Highly  Structured 
Highly  Structured 
Total 


Closed  Communication  1 

Usually  Closed  Communication  10 

Sometimes  Open  Communication  24 

Usually  Open  Communication  73 

Open  Communication  44 

Total  152 


1 

14 
44 

65 
28 
152 


0.7 
9.2 
28.6 
42.8 
18.4 
100.0 


By  definition,  political  climate  referred  to  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the 
college's  internal  politics,  or  the  degree  to  which  an  employee  must  operate  within  a 
political  framework  in  order  to  accomplish  his  or  her  task.  The  majority  (40. 1  %)  of 
branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  colleges  indicated  that 
their  working  environment  was  usually  highly  political,  or  a  rating  of  4;  with  an 
additional  24.3%  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  rating  the  political 
environment  as  a  5,  the  highest  rating  which  equated  to  a  highly  political  environment 
(see  Table  12).  In  order  to  accomplish  their  tasks  many  branch  campus  executive  officers 
may  have  believed  that  they  navigated  and  operated  in  an  usually  high  to  highly  political 
environment  in  their  multicampus  community  college  systems. 

Table  12.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  Political  Climate 


Perception  of  Political  Climate  n  % 


Not  Highly  Political  3  2.0 

Usually  Not  Highly  Political  19  12.5 

Political  32  21  1 

Usually  Highly  Political  61  40.1 

Highly  Political  37  24.3 

Total  152  100.0 


A  large  majority  of  Branch  campus  executive  officers  (77.4%)  rated  professional 
development  opportunities  as  a  4  or  5  (see  Table  13).  As  a  result,  it  was  possible  that 
branch  campus  executive  officers  believed  that  the  multicampus  community  college 
systems  that  they  worked  in  were  usually  highly  encouraging  and  supportive,  or  highly 
encouraging  and  supportive  of  their  professional  development  opportunities. 
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Table  13.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  Professional  Development 
Opportunities 


Perception  of  Professional  Development 
Opportunities 

n 

% 

Participation  Not  Encouraged 

4 

2.6 

Participation  Usually  Not  Encouraged 

1 

4 

9.2 

Participation  Encouraged 

23 

15.1 

Participation  Usually  Highly  Encouraged 

44 

28.1 

Participation  Highly  Encouraged 

67 

44.1 

Total 

152 

100.0 

A  majority  of  Branch  campus  executive  officers  (72%)  rated  their  perception  of 
the  evaluation  process  at  their  community  college  as  a  4  or  5  (see  Table  14).  However, 
28%  perceived  their  colleges'  evaluation  process  as  having  been  nonsupportive  to 
general.  Overall,  it  was  possible  that  most  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers 
perceived  their  organizational  climate  as  having  had  a  supportive,  to  usually  supportive 
evaluation  process. 

Only  21.9%  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  rated  internal  promotional 
opportunities  with  the  highest  rating  of  5  (see  Table  15).  Moreover,  63.6%  of  the 
respondents  perceived  this  climate  factor  as  a  4  or  5. 

Table  14.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  Evaluation 


Perception  of  Evaluation 

Nonsupportive  Evaluation  Procedures 

Usually  Non-supportive  Evaluation  Procedures 

General  Evaluation  Procedures 

Usually  Supportive  Evaluation  Procedures 

Supportive  Evaluation  Procedures 

Total 


6 
13 
23 
56 
52 
150 


4.0 
8.7 
15.3 
37.3 
34.7 
100.0 


Table  15.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  Promotion 
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Perception  of  Promotion 

n 

% 

Internal  Promotions  Not  Encouraged  &  Supported 

6 

4.0 

Internal  Promotions  Usually  Not  Encouraged  & 

16 

10.6 

Supported 

Internal  Promotions  Sometimes  Encouraged  & 

32 

21.2 

Supported 

Internal  Promotions  Usually  Encouraged  &  Supportec 

1  64 

42.4 

Internal  Promotions  Encouraged  &  Supported 

33 

21.9 

Total 

151 

100.0 

The  majority  of  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community 
colleges  (80.3%)  rated  their  community  colleges'  regard  for  personal  concerns  a  4  or  5 
(see  Table  16).  Therefore,  it  was  possible  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  in 
multicampus  community  college  systems  believed  that  their  workplace  had  a  usually 
high,  to  high  sensitivity  with  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

The  three  organizational  climate  factors  that  received  the  highest  mean  ratings 
were  regard  for  personal  concerns  4.13,  professional  development  opportunities  4.03,  and 
internal  communication  3.98  (see  Table  17).  The  two  areas  that  received  the  lowest 
mean  scores  were  promotion  (3.68)  and  organizational  structure  (3.69). 

Table  1 6.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  Regard  for  Personal 
Concerns 


Perception  of  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 

Low  Sensitivity 
Usually  Low  Sensitivity 
General  Sensitivity 
Usually  High  Sensitivity 
High  Sensitivity 
Total 


3.9 
3.3 
12.5 
36.2 
44.1 
100.0 
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Table  17.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate: 
Mean  Distributions 


Factor 

N 

M 

SD 

Internal  Communication 

152 

3.98 

.88 

Organizational  Structure 

152 

3.69 

.90 

Political  Climate 

152 

3.72 

1.03 

Professional  Development 
Opportunities 

152 

4.03 

1.10 

Evaluation 

150 

3.90 

1.10 

Promotion 

151 

3.68 

1.06 

Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 

152 

4.13 

1.02 

Summary  of  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate  Factors 

The  N  varied  (see  Table  17)  because,  as  outlined  in  the  letter  of  invitation  (see 
Appendix  A),  respondents  were  permitted  to  not  answer  any  question  they  did  not  wish 
to  answer.  Branch  campus  executive  officers'  perception  of  the  organizational  climate 
was  rated  as  generally  high  for  all  seven  of  the  organizational  climate  factors.  These 
factors  were  internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate, 
professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal 
concerns.  As  evidenced  by  their  mean  scores  (Table  17),  branch  campus  executive 
officers  perceived  their  colleges  to  have  had  a  high  regard  for  personal  concerns  (4.13), 
professional  development  opportunities  (4.03),  and  internal  communication  (3.98). 
These  data  indicated  that  community  college  branch  campus  executive  officers  in 
multicampus  systems  may  have  perceived  that  they  worked  in  environments  where  there 
was  sensitivity  to  their  personal  concerns,  ample  opportunity  to  participate  in 
professional  development,  and  a  positive  formal  and  informal  internal  communication 
process. 
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Further  Analysis  of  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate  Variables 

The  composite  ratings  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  perception  of 
organizational  climate  factors  were  completed;  however,  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
relationships  between  the  perceived  organizational  climate  variables,  a  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  was  conducted. 


Table  1 8.  Correlation  of  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of 
Organizational  Climate 


IC 

OS 

PCL 

PDO 

EVAL 

PROMO 

RPC 

IC 

1.00 

.26** 

-.19* 

.37** 

.29** 

.24** 

.31** 

OS 

1.00 

.09 

.06 

.15 

.01 

.25** 

PCL 

1.00 

-.22** 

-.38** 

-.30** 

-.11 

PDO 
EVAL 
PROMO 
RPC 

1.00 

.53** 
1.00 

.42** 
.52** 
1.00 

.36** 
.48** 
.51** 
1.00 

** 


IC 
OS 
PCL 
PDO 
EVAL 


Correlation  was  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2  tailed) 
Correlation  was  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2  tailed) 


=  Perception  of  Internal  Communication 

=  Perception  of  Organizational  Structure 

■  Perception  of  Political  Climate 

=  Perception  of  Professional  Development  Opportunities 

=  Perception  of  Evaluation 

PROMO   =  Perception  of  Promotion 

RPC        =  Perception  of  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 


Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  for  the  perception  of 
organizational  culture  scores  were  shown  in  Table  18.  If  the  p  value  was  less  than  0.05 
and  also  less  than  0.01  then  significant  correlations  were  annotated  by  either  a  single 
asterisk  for  0.05*,  or  a  double  asterisk  for  0.01  **.  All  results  were  based  on  two-tailed 
tests.  Some  correlations  were  negative  and  significant,  and  others  were  positive  and 
significant. 
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There  was  a  negative/significant  correlation  between  perception  of  political 
climate  and  the  following:  perception  of  internal  communication  (-.19),  perception  of 
professional  development  opportunities  (-.22),  perception  of  evaluation  (-.38),  and 
perception  of  promotion  (-.30)  (see  Table  18).  A  high  response  to  the  aforementioned 
measures  of  organizational  climate  equated  to  a  lower  response  in  perception  of  political 
climate.  Thus,  it  may  be  expected  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  who  had 
perceived  their  political  climates  to  be,  not  highly,  or  usually  not  highly  political  would 
also  have  perceived  the  environment  in  which  they  worked  to  be  positive  with  regard  to 
organizational  climate  measures  of  internal  communication,  professional  development 
opportunities,  evaluation,  and  internal  promotion. 

Internal  communication  had  a  positive/significant  correlation  with  all  other 
organizational  climate  factors  beyond  political  climate  (see  Table  18).  Significant 
correlations  were  observed  between  internal  communications  and  organizational 
structure  (.26),  professional  development  opportunities  (.37),  perception  of  evaluation 
(.29),  perception  of  promotion  (.24),  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.31)  (see  Table 
18).  Therefore,  when  internal  communication  was  perceived  as  high,  all  other  aspects  of 
the  organizational  climate,  that  were  tested,  were  also  perceived  as  being  affected.  This 
single  factor,  internal  communication,  had  significant  correlations  with  all  of  the  seven 
other  factors. 

Perception  of  organizational  structure  had  a  positive/significant  correlation  with 
regard  for  personal  concerns  (.25)  (see  Table  1 8).  If  the  organizational  structure  was 
perceived  as  highly  structured  then  it  could  be  possible  that  the  perception  of  a  high 
regard  for  personal  concerns  also  may  have  existed  in  that  organizational  climate. 
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Perception  of  professional  development  opportunities  has  previously  been  shown 
to  correlate  with  internal  communication  and  political  climate;  however,  professional 
development  opportunities  have  had  a  positive/significant  relationship  with  evaluation 
(.53),  promotion  (.42),  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.36),  also  (see  Table  18).  Thus, 
branch  campus  executive  officers  that  perceived  encouragement  and  support  in  their 
professional  development  opportunities  were  likely  to  also  have  perceived  that  their 
multicampus  community  college  climate  highly  supported  evaluation,  internal 
promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

A  positive/significant  correlation  was  observed  between  evaluation  and  internal 
promotion  (.52),  and  between  evaluation  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.48)  (see 
Table  18).  Branch  campus  executive  officers  that  perceived  a  climate  that  had  a 
supportive  evaluation  process  were  also  likely  to  have  perceived  internal  promotion 
opportunities,  and  a  regard  for  their  personal  concerns  at  their  community  college. 
Already  reviewed  were  the  correlations  between  evaluation  and  internal  communication, 
political  climate,  and  professional  development  opportunities. 

As  shown  previously,  perceptions  of  internal  promotional  opportunities  correlated 
significantly  with  internal  communication,  political  climate,  professional  development 
opportunities,  and  evaluation.  However,  in  addition  to  these,  there  was  a 
positive/significant  correlation  with  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.51),  also  (see 
Table  1 8).  It  was  possible  that  when  branch  campus  executive  officers'  perceived  a  high 
degree  of  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and  advancement  in  their  climate,  they  were 
also  likely  to  have  perceived  a  climate,  which  was  highly  sensitive  to  their  personal 
concerns. 


Research  Question  2 

The  second  research  question  applied  the  same  set  of  seven  climate  factors  as  in 
question  1 ;  however,  branch  campus  executive  officers  were  now  asked  to  identify  how 
satisfied  they  were  with  the  organizational  climate?  Analysis  of  the  data  for  research 
question  2  rendered  a  composite  of  how  satisfied  branch  campus  executive  officers  were 
with  their  community  college  multicampus  systems'  organizational  climate. 

The  branch  campus  executive  officers  were  requested  to  rate  their  level  of 
satisfaction  with  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5.  The  rating 
of  5  was  a  very  high  level  of  satisfaction;  4  was  a  high  level  of  satisfaction;  3  was  a 
moderate  level  of  satisfaction;  2  was  a  low  level  of  satisfaction;  1  was  a  very  low  level  of 
satisfaction  with  that  organizational  climate  factor. 

Branch  campus  executive  officers  rated  satisfaction  with  internal  communication 
as  usually  satisfied,  a  rating  of  4,  by  approximately  45%  of  the  respondents  (see 
Table  19).  Only  1 7%  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  indicated  that  they  felt 
highly  satisfied  with  internal  communication.  The  majority  of  respondents  (61%)  rated 
satisfaction  with  internal  communication  as  being  highly  satisfying,  to  usually  satisfying. 

Table  19.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With  Internal 
Communication 

Satisfaction  With  Internal  Communication  n  % 

Highly  Dissatisfied 
Usually  Dissatisfied 
Sometimes  Satisfied 
Usually  Satisfied 
Highly  Satisfied 
Total 


2 
21 
38 
68 
26 
155 


1.3 
13.5 
24.5 
43.9 
16.8 
100.0 
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A  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  respondents  (10%)  indicated  that  they  were 
highly  satisfied  with  organizational  structure  (see  Table  20).  Out  of  the  total  number  of 
Branch  campus  executive  officers  that  responded  (153)  37%  were  highly  dissatisfied  to 
sometimes  satisfied  with  organizational  structure. 


Table  20.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With  Organizational 
Structure 


Satisfaction  With  Organizational  Structure 


% 


Highly  Dissatisfied 
Usually  Dissatisfied 
Sometimes  Satisfied 
Usually  Satisfied 
Highly  Satisfied 
Total 


5.9 
15.0 
16.3 
52.9 

9.8 
100.0 


A  large  percentage  of  the  respondents  (47.7%)  rated  their  satisfaction  with 
political  climate  from  highly  dissatisfied,  to  sometimes  satisfied  (see  Table  21). 
Approximately  half  (52.3%)  of  those  surveyed  indicated  that  the  political  climate  was 
usually  satisfying  to  very  satisfying.  It  was  possible  that  approximately  half  of  the 
branch  campus  executive  officers  perceived  the  political  climate  in  their  organizations  as 
needing  improvement. 

Table  21.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With  Political  Climate 

Satisfaction  With  Political  Climate  n  % 

Highly  Dissatisfied  1 1  7  2 

Usually  Dissatisfied  23  15.0 

Sometimes  Satisfied  39  25.5 

Usually  Satisfied  60  39  2 

Highly  Satisfied  20  13.1 

Total  153  100.0 
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Satisfaction  with  professional  development  opportunities  was  rated  as  a  5,  the 
highest  rating  possible  by  71  (46.4%)  of  the  respondents,  and  was  rated  as  a  4  by  42 
(27.5%)  respondents  (see  Table  22).  An  indication  that  branch  campus  executive  officers 
in  multicampus  community  college  systems  were,  highly  to  very  highly  satisfied  with  the 
colleges'  opportunities  to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities. 

The  majority  of  respondents  (71 .7%)  rated  evaluation  as  either  a  4  or  5,  the 
highest-ranking  possible  (see  Table  23).  It  was  possible  that  most  branch  campus 
executive  officers  were  highly  to  usually  satisfied  with  their  colleges'  procedures  for 


evaluation. 

Table  22.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With  Professional 

Development  Opportunities 

Satisfaction  With  Professional 

Development  Opportunities 

n  % 

Highly  Dissatisfied 
Usually  Dissatisfied 
Sometimes  Satisfied 
Usually  Satisfied 
Highly  Satisfied 
Total 


5 

16 
19 
42 
71 
153 


3.3 
10.5 
12.4 
27.5 
46.4 
100.0 


Table  23.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With  Evaluation 

Satisfaction  With  Evaluation  n  ~%~ 

Highly  Dissatisfied  10  6  6 

Usually  Dissatisfied  j  8  j  j  '8 

Sometimes  Satisfied  15  99 

Usually  Satisfied  59  3g ' 

Highly  Satisfied  50  ^ ' 

T°tal  152  100.0 


Out  of  the  total  respondents  (153)  that  rated  organizational  climate  factor, 
satisfaction  with  promotion,  95  or  62%  rated  their  satisfaction  level  as  highly  to  usually 
satisfied  (see  Table  24).  Therefore,  the  majority  of  branch  campus  executive  officers  in 


multicampus  community  colleges  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  promotional 


opportunities. 

Out  of  the  total  respondents  (1 53)  that  rated  orga 
satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal  concerns,  76  or  49. 
the  highest  rating  possible,  with  an  additional  47  or  30.7 
(see  Table  25).  An  indication  that  branch  campus  execut 
community  college  systems  were  highly,  to  very  highly  s 
sensitivity  and  regard  for  their  personal  concerns. 

Table  24.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfacl 

nizational  climate  factor, 
1%  rated  their  satisfaction  as  a  5, 
%  rating  their  satisfaction  as  a  4 
ive  officers  in  multicampus 
.atisfied  with  the  colleges' 

ion  With  Promotion 

Satisfaction  With  Promotion 

n  % 

Highly  Dissatisfied 
Usually  Dissatisfied 
Sometimes  Satisfied 
Usually  Satisfied 
Highly  Satisfied 

Total  j 

8  5.2 
16  10.5 
34  22.2 
57  37.3 
38  24.8 
53  100.0 

Table  25.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With  Regard  for  Personal 
Concerns 

Satisfaction  With  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 

n  % 

Highly  Dissatisfied 
Usually  Dissatisfied 
Sometimes  Satisfied 
Usually  Satisfied 
Highly  Satisfied 
Total 

8  5.2 
6  3.9 
16  10.5 
47  30.7 
76  49.7 
153  100.0 
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The  mean  distributions  of  branch  campus  executive  officers'  satisfaction  with  the 
seven  organizational  climate  factors  are  outlined  in  Table  26.  The  N  varied  because,  as 
outlined  in  the  letter  of  invitation  (Appendix  A),  respondents  were  permitted  to  not 
answer  any  question  they  did  not  wish  to  answer.  The  two  highest  mean  ratings  of 
satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  were  satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal 
concerns  (4.16),  and  satisfaction  with  professional  development  opportunities  (4.03). 
Satisfaction  with  evaluation  also  appeared  to  be  rated  well  with  a  mean  score  of  3.80. 
Branch  campus  executive  officers  were  least  satisfied  with  political  climate,  which  was 
indicated  by  the  lowest  mean  score  of  3.36. 


Table  26.  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With  Organizational 
Climate:  Mean  Distributions 


Factor 


N 


M 


SD 


Satisfaction  w/  Internal  Communication 

Satisfaction  w/  Organizational  Structure 

Satisfaction  w/  Political  Climate 

Satisfaction  w/  Prof.  Development 

Opportunities 

Satisfaction  w/  Evaluation 

Satisfaction  w/  Promotion 

Satisfaction  w/  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 


155 
153 
153 

153 

152 
153 
153 


3.61 
3.46 
3.36 

4.03 

3.80 
3.66 
4.16 


.96 
1.05 
1.11 

1.14 

1.21 
1.12 
1.10 


Summary  of  Satisfaction  with  Orpanirational  Climate  Fartnr. 

Overall,  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  satisfaction  with  organizational 
climate  was  reported  as  high  for  all  factors  of  organizational  climate.  These  data  were 
consistent  with  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  ratings  of  the  first  set  of 
organizational  climate  factors,  as  both  perception  of  regard  for  personal  concerns 
received  a  rating  of  4  or  5  by  80%  of  the  respondents  and  perceived  professional 
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development  opportunities  received  a  rating  of  4  or  5  by  72.2%  of  the  respondents;  thus, 
having  had  the  two  highest  mean  scores. 

Internal  communication,  had  not  received  a  mean  score  in  satisfaction  (3.61)  that 
was  consistent  with  the  mean  score  of  perceived  internal  communication  (3.98). 
Satisfaction  with  internal  communication  ranked  fifth  out  of  seventh  when  the  mean 
scores  were  analyzed.  In  perception  of  internal  communication,  that  organizational 
climate  factor  ranked  third  out  of  seven  with  regard  to  mean  scores.  Although  branch 
campus  executive  officers  indicated  that  there  was  a  strong  perceived  element  of  open 
internal  communication,  it  appeared  that  they  were  not  as  satisfied  with  internal 
communication— at  least,  not  to  the  degree  that  they  acknowledged  internal 
communication  existed. 

The  lowest  mean  scores  for  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  measures 
were  satisfaction  with  organizational  structure  (3.46),  and  satisfaction  with  political 
climate  (3.36)  (see  Table  26).  Organizational  structure  ranked  sixth  for  both  perception 
(3.69)  and  satisfaction  (3.46)  of  organizational  climate  measures.  However,  satisfaction 
with  political  climate  (3.36)  ranked  seventh  out  of  the  seven  organizational  climate 
measures,  and  fifth  in  perception  of  political  climate  (3.72).  This  indicated  that  branch 
campus  executive  officers  (64%)  perceived  their  organizational  climate  to  be  a  highly 
political  to  usually  highly  political  working  environment  and  thus,  they  were  least 
satisfied  with  this  portion  of  their  organizational  climate. 
Further  Analysis  of  Satisfaction  with  Orpanizational  Climate  Variables 

The  composite  ratings  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  satisfaction  with 
organizational  climate  factors  were  completed;  however,  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
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relationships  between  the  satisfactions  with  organizational  climate  variables,  a  Pearson 
product-moment  correlation  was  conducted. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  for  the  satisfaction  with 
organizational  climate  factors  were  shown  in  Table  27.  If  the  p  value  was  less  than  0.01 , 
then  there  was  a  significant  correlation.  Correlations  could  have  been  negative  and 
significant,  or  positive  and  significant,  but  in  this  case,  all  correlations  were  positive  and 
significant.  A  double  asterisk  for  0.01  **  annotated  a  significant  correlation.  All  results 
were  based  on  two-tailed  tests. 

There  was  a  moderate  to  high  correlation  among  the  satisfaction  scores  of  all 
organizational  climate  factors  (see  Table  27).  The  correlation  analysis  indicated  that  the 
organizational  climate  factors  were  all  interrelated  to  some  extent;  however,  with  all 
factors  correlated,  there  was  not  a  clearly  defined  significance. 


Table  27.  Correlation  of  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With 
Organizational  Climate 


SIC 

SOS 

SPCL 

SPDO 

SEVAL 

S  PROMO 

SRPC 

SIC 

1.00 

.58** 

.49** 

.42** 

.43** 

.42** 

.41** 

SOS 

1.00 

.61** 

.40** 

.45** 

.38** 

.42** 

SPCL 

1.00 

.48** 

.52** 

.49** 

.48** 

SPDO 

1.00 

.64** 

.47** 

.53** 

SEVAL 

1.00 

.60** 

.59** 

S  PROMO 

1.00 

.65** 

SRPC 

1.00 

v,u.iviauuu  vim  aigiuiiwain  ai  ine  v.vi  level  (  /  tailed; 

S  IC  =  Satisfaction  w/  Internal  Communication 

S  OS         =  Satisfaction  w/  Organizational  Structure 

S  PCL       =  Satisfaction  w/  Political  Climate 

S  PDO       =  Satisfaction  w/  Professional  Development  Opportunities 

S  EVAL     =  Satisfaction  w/  Evaluation 

S  PROMO  =  Satisfaction  w/ Promotion 

SRPC       =  Satisfaction  w/ Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 
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An  additional  question  asked  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  was  to  rate 
their  overall  satisfaction  with  their  colleges.  The  mean  score  for  overall  satisfaction  with 
college  was  3.92  (see  Table  29).  Total  number  of  respondents,  was  152  with  only  1 1 
(7.2%)  individuals  that  indicated  they  were  less  than  satisfied  with  their  college  (see 
Table  28).  The  other  92.7%  overwhelmingly  indicated  that  they  were  either  satisfied, 
usually  more  satisfied,  and  most  satisfied  overall  with  their  college.  These  data 
suggested  that  the  majority  of  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems  maintained  a  sense  of  overall  satisfaction  with  the  colleges 
where  they  worked. 

Table  28.    Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Overall  Satisfaction  With  College: 
Frequency  Distribution 

Overall  Satisfaction  With  College  n  % 

Least  Satisfied 
Usually  Less  Satisfied 
Satisfied 

Usually  More  Satisfied 
Most  Satisfied 
Total 


Table  29.    Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Overall  Satisfaction  With  College: 
Mean  Distribution 

Factor  N  M  SD 

Overall  Satisfaction  With  College  152  3.92  91 


2 

1.3 

9 

5.9 

30 

19.7 

69 

45.4 

42 

27.6 

152 

100.0 

Research  Question  3 
The  third  research  question  observed  how  important  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college 
systems  in  the  performance  of  their  job  responsibilities. 


The  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  identified  and  used  in  this  study  were  (a) 
participation  in  decision  making,  (b)  autonomy,  power,  and  control,  (c)  relationships  with 
peers,  (d)  relationships  with  subordinates,  (e)  relationships  with  supervisors,  (f)  salary, 
(g)  benefits,  and  (h)  professional  effectiveness. 

The  branch  campus  executive  officers  were  asked  to  rate  each  job  satisfaction 
factor  for  its  level  of  importance  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5.  The  rating  of  5  was  a  very  high 
level  of  importance;  4  was  a  high  level  of  importance;  3  was  a  moderate  level  of 
importance;  2  was  a  low  level  of  importance;  1  was  a  very  low  level  of  importance  for 
that  job  satisfaction  variable  to  the  branch  campus  executive  officer. 

When  asked  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  decision  making,  154  branch  campus 
executive  officers  responded  and  indicated  that  56%  thought  that  decision  making  was 
most  important,  or  a  5  (see  Table  30).  The  majority  (87%)  of  branch  campus  executive 
officers  felt  that  decision  making  was  most  important,  to  usually  more  important.  It  was 
possible  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  felt  that  to  be  satisfied  with  their  jobs  they 
would  have  needed  to  feel  that  they  could  participate  in  decision  making. 


Table  30.    Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making  for  Branch  Campus 
Executive  Officers 


Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 

n  % 

Usually  Less  Important 
Important 

Usually  More  Important 
Most  Important 
Total 

3  1.9 
17  11.0 
48  31.2 
86  55.8 
154  100.0 

The  importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  was  rated  by  154  branch 
campus  executives  (see  Table  31).  The  majority  of  respondents  (56%)  indicated  that 
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they  believed  that  this  job  satisfaction  factor  was  a  4,  or  usually  more  important.  In  total, 
85%  ranked  the  importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  as  most  important,  to 
usually  more  important. 


Table  3 1 .    Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control  for  Branch  Campus  Executive 
Officers 


Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

n 

% 

Usually  Less  Important 

4 

2.6 

Important 

19 

12.3 

Usually  More  Important 

87 

56.5 

Most  Important 

44 

28.6 

Total 

154 

100.0 

Branch  campus  executive  officers  rated  the  importance  of  relationships  with  peers 
as  important  to  most  important  (see  Table  32).  None  of  the  respondents  ranked  this  job 
satisfaction  variable  as  having  been  least  important,  or  usually  less  important. 


Table  32.    Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers  for  Branch  Campus  Executive 
Officers 


Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 


n 


% 


Important 

Usually  More  Important 
Most  Important 
Total 


16 
54 
84 
154 


10.4 
35.1 
54.5 
100.0 


Only  9  out  of  the  total  154  respondents  indicated  that  relationships  with 
subordinates  were  important  to  least  important  (see  Table  33).  The  other  145  (94.2%) 
branch  campus  executive  officers  rated  these  relationships  as  usually  more  important  t 
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most  important,  a  4  or  5.  These  data  inferred  that  branch  campus  executive  officers 
believed  that  their  relationships  with  subordinates  were  very  important. 


Table  3  3 .    Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates  for  Branch  Campus 
Executive  Officers 


Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates 

n 

% 

Least  Important 

1 

0.6 

Usually  Less  Important 

1 

0.6 

Important 

7 

4.5 

Usually  More  Important 

56 

36.4 

Most  Important 

89 

57.8 

Total 

154 

100.0 

As  with  the  importance  of  professional  effectiveness,  no  branch  campus  executive 
officer  rated  the  importance  of  relationship  with  supervisor  a  1  or  2  (see  Table  34).  Only 
7  out  of  the  153  total  respondents  rated  relationship  with  supervisor  as  moderately 
important,  all  other  147  (95.4%)  individuals  indicated  that  they  believed  this  relationship 
was  a  4  or  5.  It  was  possible  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
systems  believed  that  the  relationship  between  themselves  and  their  supervisors  was  very 
important. 


Table  34.    Importance  of  Relationship  With  Supervisor  for  Branch  Campus  Executive 
Officers 


Importance  of  Relationships  With  Supervisor 


% 


Important 

Usually  More  Important 
Most  Important 
Total 


7 
49 
97 
153 


4.6 
32.0 
63.4 
100.0 
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In  contrast  to  the  higher  importance  ratings  for  most  other  job  satisfaction 
variables,  only  121  respondents  (78.6%)  indicated  that  salary  was  usually  more  important 
to  most  important  (see  Table  35). 

Table  35.    Importance  of  Salary  for  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers 


Importance  of  Salary  n  % 


Least  Important  1  0.6 

Usually  Less  Important  4  2.6 

Important  28  18.2 

Usually  More  Important  76  49.4 

Most  Important  45  29  2 

Total  154  100.0 


The  importance  of  benefits  was  slightly  higher  than  salary  when  126  (81.8%) 
branch  campus  executive  officers  ranked  benefits  as  a  4  or  5  (see  Table  36).  Only  one 


individual  responded  that  the  importance  of  benefits  was 

of  least  importance. 

Table  36.    Importance  of  Benefits  for  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers 

Importance  of  Benefits 

n  % 

Least  Important 
Important 

Usually  More  Important 
Most  Important 
Total 

1  0.6 
27  17.5 
71  46.1 
55  35.7 
154  100.0 

None  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  rated  professional  effectiveness  a  1 

Out  of  a  total  of  152  respondents,  145  (95.4%)  rated  professional  effectiveness  at  the 


two 
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highest  ratings,  4  and  5.  These  data  suggested  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  may 
have  felt  professional  effectiveness  was  an  important  part  of  job  satisfaction. 


Table  37.    Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness  for  Branch  Campus  Executive 
Officers 


Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 

n 

% 

Important 

7 

4.6 

Usually  More  Important 

48 

31.6 

Most  Important 

97 

63.8 

Total 

152 

100.0 

The  mean  distributions  for  the  importance  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables 
as  reported  by  branch  campus  executive  officers  were  evaluated.  The  N  varied  because, 
as  outlined  in  the  letter  of  invitation  (Appendix  A),  respondents  were  permitted  to  not 
answer  any  question  they  did  not  wish  to  answer.  Overall,  the  rated  importance  for  the 
job  satisfaction  variables  received  high  ratings  for  all  eight  variables  by  the  respondents. 
All  mean  scores  were  above  4.0  (see  Table  38). 


Table  38.    Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables  to  Branch  Campus  Executive 
Officers:  Mean  Distributions 


Factor 

N 

M 

SD 

Importance  of  Decision  Making 

154 

4.41 

.76 

Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

154 

4.11 

.71 

Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 

154 

4.44 

.68 

Importance  of  Relationships  With 

154 

4.50 

.68 

Subordinates 

Importance  of  Relationships  With  Supervisor 

153 

4.59 

.58 

Importance  of  Salary 

154 

4.04 

.80 

Importance  of  Benefits 

154 

4.16 

.75 

Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 

152 

4.60 

.59 
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Summary  of  Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 

The  job  satisfaction  variables  that  were  deemed  most  important  by  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems  were  importance  of 
professional  effectiveness  (mean  4.60),  importance  of  relationship  with  supervisor  (mean 
4.59),  and  relationships  with  subordinates  (mean  4.50)  (see  Table  38).  The  job 
satisfaction  variables,  that  appeared  least  important  to  branch  campus  executive  officers' 
job  satisfaction,  were  salary  (4.04);  autonomy,  power,  and  control  (4.1 1),  and  benefits 
(4.16).  Although  it  was  stated  that  these  job  variables  were  the  lowest,  it  was  important 
to  recall  that  all  job  satisfaction  variables  were  rated  as  important  to  branch  campus 
executive  directors  as  they  all  had  a  mean  score  above  4.0. 

Out  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  autonomy,  power,  and  control 
Autonomy,  power,  and  control  ranked  seventh  in  importance.  There  were  131  (85.1%) 
of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  indicated  that  they  felt  autonomy,  power,  and 
control  was  usually  more  important  to  most  important  to  them.  The  mean  score  of  4.1 1 
for  the  importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  was  slightly  higher  than  the  mean 
score  of  4.04  for  the  importance  of  salary,  and  slightly  lower  than  the  mean  sore  of  4.16 
for  the  importance  of  benefits  (see  Table  38). 

Over  78%  of  all  respondents  rated  each  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  as 
either  a  4  or  5.  Thus,  these  data  indicated  that  possibly  all  of  the  variables  were 
important  to  very  important  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  at  multicampus 
community  colleges. 

Further  Analysis  of  the  Fight  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 

The  composite  ratings  of  the  importance  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  to 
branch  campus  executive  officers  were  completed;  however,  in  order  to  better  understand 


the  relationships  between  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables,  a  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  was  conducted. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  for  the  eight  job  satisfaction 
variables  are  shown  in  Table  39.  A  relationship  was  considered  significant  if  the  p  value 
was  less  than  0.05  and  highly  significant  if  less  than  0.01 .  Correlations  could  have  been 
negative  and  significant,  or  positive  and  significant,  but  in  this  case,  all  correlations  were 
positive  and  significant.  If  the  p  value  was  less  than  0.05  and  also  less  than  0.01  then 
significant  correlations  were  annotated  by  either  a  single  asterisk  for  0.05*,  or  a  double 
asterisk  for  0.01  **.  All  results  were  based  on  two-tailed  tests. 

There  was  a  positive/significant  relationship  between  importance  of  participating 
in  decision  making  and  all  seven  other  job  satisfaction  variables:  autonomy,  power,  and 
control  (.27);  relationships  with  peers  (.34);  relationships  with  subordinates  (.33); 
relationship  with  supervisor  (.42);  salary  (.18);  benefits  (.18);  and  professional 
effectiveness  (.41)  (see  Table  39).  These  results  suggested  that  when  a  branch  campus 
executive  officer  felt  that  participation  in  decision  making  was  important,  they  also 
tended  to  believe  that  autonomy,  power  and  control;  relationships  with  peers; 
relationships  with  subordinates;  relationship  with  supervisor;  salary;  benefits;  and 
professional  effectiveness  were  important,  too. 

Autonomy,  power,  and  control  had  a  positive/significant  correlation  with 
relationships  with  subordinates  (.17),  salary  (.22),  benefits  (.20),  and  professional 
effectiveness  (.23)  (see  Table  39).  These  results  suggested  that  the  more  important 
autonomy,  power  and  control  were  for  branch  campus  executive  officers,  the  more 
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important  relationships  with  subordinates,  salary,  benefits,  and  professional  effectiveness 
would  be. 


Table  39.    Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables  to  Branch  Campus  Executive 
Officers:  Correlation  Table 


DM 

APC 

RWP 

RWSub 

RWSup 

SAL 

BENE 

PE 

DM 

1.00 

.27** 

.34** 

.33** 

.42 

** 

.18* 

.18* 

.41** 

APC 

1.00 

.09 

.17* 

.13 

.22** 

.20* 

.23** 

RWP 

1.00 

.57** 

.36 

** 

.17* 

.05 

.07 

RWSub 

1.00 

.48 

** 

.13 

.13 

.22** 

RWSup 

1.00 

.20* 

.25** 

.32** 

SAL 

1.00 

.72** 

.24** 

BENE 

1.00 

.25** 

PE 

1.00 

**  Correlation  was  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2  tailed) 
*    Correlation  was  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2  tailed) 
DM      =  Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 
APC      =  Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 
RWP     =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 
RWSub  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates 
RWSup  =  Importance  of  Relationship  With  Supervisor 
SAL      =  Importance  of  Salary 
BENE   -  Importance  of  Benefits 
PE        =  Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 


There  was  a  positive/significant  relationship  noted  between  the  importance  of 
relationships  with  peers  with  relationships  with  subordinates  (.57),  relationship  with 
superior  (.36),  and  salary  (.17)  (see  Table  39).  These  data  suggested  that  if  the  branch 
campus  executive  officers  believed  their  relationships  with  peers  were  important,  they 
tended  to  rate  relationships  with  subordinates,  relationship  with  supervisor,  and  salary  as 
important,  also. 

There  was  also  a  positive/significant  relationship  between  the  importance  of 
relationships  with  subordinates  and  relationships  with  supervisor  (.48)  as  well  as 
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professional  effectiveness  (.22)  (see  Table  39).  These  data  suggested  that  if  the  branch 
campus  executive  officers  believed  that  his  or  her  relationships  with  subordinates  were 
important,  they  tended  to  rate  a  quality  relationship  with  their  supervisor  and  overall 
professional  effectiveness  as  important,  also. 

A  positive/significant  correlation  between  the  importance  of  relationship  with 
supervisor,  and  the  importance  of  salary  (.20),  benefits  (.25),  and  professional 
effectiveness  (.32)  was  observed  (see  Table  39).  These  results  suggested  that  if  the  that 
branch  campus  executive  officers  believed  that  the  relationship  with  their  supervisor  was 
important,  they  tended  to  feel  that  salary,  benefits,  and  professional  effectiveness  were 
important,  also. 

Salary  had  a  positive/significant  correlation  with  benefits  (.72)  and  professional 
effectiveness  (.24)  (see  Table  39).  It  was  noted  that  the  significance  between  salary  and 
benefits  was  the  strongest  throughout  the  analysis.  These  data  suggested  that  branch 
campus  executive  officers  that  believed  that  salary  was  important,  also  tended  to  rank 
benefits  and  professional  effectiveness  as  important. 

There  was  a  positive/significant  relationship  between  benefits  and  professional 
effectiveness  (.25)  (see  Table  39).  These  results  suggested  that  if  the  branch  campus 
executive  officers  believed  that  benefits  was  important,  they  tended  to  feel  that 
professional  effectiveness  was  important,  also. 

As  noted  in  the  frequency  distribution,  a  total  of  1 53  branch  campus  executive 
officers  responded  and  out  of  those,  83%  rated  their  level  of  overall  satisfaction  with 
their  position  as  usually  more  satisfied  to  most  satisfied  (ratings  of  4  and  5)  (see  Table 
40).  The  mean  score  for  overall  satisfaction  with  position  as  reported  by  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems  was  4.1 1  (see  Table  41). 
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Table  40.    Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position: 
Frequency  Distribution 


Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position 


% 


Usually  Less  Satisfied 
Satisfied 

Usually  More  Satisfied 
Most  Satisfied 
Total 


7 
19 
77 
50 
153 


4.6 
12.4 
50.3 
32.7 
100.0 


Table  41 .    Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position: 
Mean  Distribution 


Factor 


N 


M 


SD 


Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position 


153 


4.11 


.79 


As  the  ratings  were  high  on  all  eight  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables,  the  seven 
organizational  climate  factors,  and  the  overall  satisfaction  with  the  college,  it  may  be 
reasonable  to  have  inferred  that  there  was  a  relationship  between  the  seven  organizational 
climate  factors  and  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  for  branch  campus  executive  officers 
in  multicampus  community  college  systems  nationwide. 

Research  Question  4 

The  fourth  research  question  asked  if  there  were  significant  relationships  between 
the  eight  measures  of  job  satisfaction,  and  the  measures  of  seven  organizational  climate 
factors  as  well  as  the  measures  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors  and  overall 
satisfaction  with  position? 

As  outlined  in  research  question  3,  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  identified 
and  used  in  this  study  were  (a)  participation  in  decision  making,  (b)  autonomy,  power, 


and  control,  (c)  relationships  with  peers,  (d)  relationships  with  subordinates,  (e) 
relationships  with  supervisor,  (f)  salary,  (g)  benefits,  and  (h)  professional  effectiveness. 

Previously  discussed  in  research  question  1,  the  definition  of  organizational 
climate  referred  to  the  personality  of  the  organization,  the  climate  reflects  an 
accumulation  of  intangible  perceptions  that  individuals  hold  with  regard  to  the 
environment.  The  seven  organizational  climate  factors  under  investigation  were  (a) 
internal  communication,  (b)  organizational  structure,  (c)  political  culture,  (d), 
professional  development  opportunities,  (e)  evaluation,  (f)  promotion,  and  (g)  regard  for 
personal  concerns. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  for  the  relationships  between  the 
eight  job  satisfaction  variables,  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors,  and  overall 
satisfaction  with  position  and  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  are  outlined  in 
Table  42.  A  relationship  was  considered  significant  if  the  p  value  was  less  than  0.05  and 
highly  significant  if  less  than  0.01 .  Correlations  could  have  been  negative  and 
significant,  or  positive  and  significant.  If  the  p  value  was  less  than  0.05  and  also  less 
than  0.01  then  significant  correlations  were  annotated  by  either  a  single  asterisk  for 
0.05*,  or  a  double  asterisk  for  0.01**.  All  results  were  based  on  two-tailed  tests. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  further  investigate  the  correlations  and  any  significance 
between  job  satisfaction  variables  and  organizational  climate  factors,  or  between  overall 
satisfaction  with  position  and  organizational  climate  factors  that  were  reported  by  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  systems,  a  stepwise  multiple  regression 
analysis  was  conducted.  These  analyses  were  the  outcome  of  stepwise  multiple 
regression  assessments  utilizing  less  than  or  equal  to  .05  as  a  measure  of  significance. 
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Table  42.    Relationship  Between  Measures  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables  and  Measures 
of  Organizational  Climate  With  Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position: 
Correlation  Table 


IC 

OS 

PCL 

PDO 

EVAL 

PROMO 

RPC 

DM 

.08 

.06 

.06 

i  5 

OQ 

",U7 

1 1 
.  1 1 

APC 

.02 

-.08 

.04 

.11 

.06 

.11 

.14 

RWP 

.04 

.02 

.07 

.17* 

.13 

.03 

.12 

RWSub 

.02 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.05 

-.08 

.04 

RWSup 

.07 

.10 

.06 

.05 

.11 

.10 

.29** 

SAL 

.05 

.03 

-.06 

.07 

.19* 

.06 

.16 

BENE 

.11 

.16 

-.06 

.10 

.17* 

.05 

.23** 

PE 

.15 

-.06 

-.03 

.11 

.09 

.16* 

.25** 

OSWP 

.49** 

.15 

-.30** 

45** 

.39** 

.43** 

.47** 

**  Correlation  was  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2  tailed) 
Correlation  was  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2  tailed) 


IC 
OS 
PCL 
PDO 
EVAL 
PROMO 
RPC 
OSWP 
DM 
APC 
RWP 
RWSub  = 
RWSup  = 
SAL  = 
BENE  = 
PE 


Perception  of  Internal  Communication 

Perception  of  Organizational  Structure 

Perception  of  Political  Climate 

Perception  of  Professional  Development  Opportunities 

Perception  of  Evaluation 

Perception  of  Promotion 

Perception  of  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 

Overall  Satisfaction  with  Position 

Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 

Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 

Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates 

Importance  of  Relationship  With  Supervisor 

Importance  of  Salary 

Importance  of  Benefits 

Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 


Decision  Making 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  observed  between  the  job  satisfaction 
measure  of  decision  making  (DM)  and  any  of  the  seven  measures  of  organizational 


climate  factors  (see  Table  42). 


Autonomy.  Power,  and  Control 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  observed  between  the  job  satisfaction 
measure  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  (APC)  with  any  of  the  seven  measures  of 
organizational  climate  factors  (see  Table  42). 
Relationships  With  Peers 

There  was  a  significant  correlation  (.17)  between  relationships  with  peers  (RWP) 
and  professional  development  opportunities  (PDO)  (see  Table  42).  Initially,  it  could  be 
concluded  that  when  the  branch  campus  executive  officer  perceived  that  they  had  good 
relationships  with  peers  then  they  also  believed  that  it  was  important  to  have  professional 
development  opportunities.  However,  when  a  stepwise  regression  was  run,  the 
relationship  between  PDO  and  RWP  was  not  statistically  significant  at  <  .05. 
Relationships  with  Subordinates 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  observed  between  the  job  satisfaction 
measure  of  relationships  with  subordinates  (RWSub)  and  any  of  the  seven  measures  of 
organizational  climate  factors  (see  Table  42). 
Relationship  With  Supervisor 

There  was  a  significant  correlation  observed  (.29)  between  the  branch  campus 
executive  officers'  reporting  of  the  importance  of  relationship  with  supervisor  (RWSup) 
and  perceived  regard  for  personal  concerns  (RPC)  (see  Table  42).  Stepwise  multiple 
regression  was  applied  and  the  RPC  factor  was  shown  to  be  statistically  significant  as 
indicated  by  the  observed  p  value  of  .00.  The  full  model  was  significant  at  .00  with  an  F 
of  15.06  (see  Table  43).  The  factor  that  was  included  in  the  stepwise  equation  was  RPC. 
In  total,  the  model  (R2=  .10),  with  the  organizational  climate  factor  RPC  contributing, 
may  have  explained  4%  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  job  satisfaction  with 
RWSup. 
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These  data  suggested  that  if  a  branch  campus  executive  officer  perceived  that 
there  was  a  high  degree  of  regard  for  his  or  her  personal  concerns,  it  was  possible  that 
they  would  also  be  satisfied  with  their  relationship  with  their  supervisor. 


Table  43.    Model  Relating  Importance  of  Relationship  with  Supervisor  to  the  Seven 
Organizational  Climate  Factors 


Source 


df 


Sum  of 
Squares 


Model 

Error 

Total 


144 
145 


4.45 
42.51 
46.96 


15.06 


.00 


** 


Variable 


Parameter 
Estimate 


T  Value  for 
Ho 


R2 


Intercept 
Regard  for 
Personal 
Concerns 


3.90 
0.17 


20.96 
03.88 


.10 


.00 
.00** 


Salary 

A  significant  correlation  (.87)  between  the  branch  campus  executive  officers' 
ranking  of  the  importance  of  SAL  with  the  organizational  climate  factor  of  the  perceived 
procedures  of  a  supportive  evaluation  (EV  AL)  system  at  their  campus,  was  observed  (see 
Table  42).  The  stepwise  multiple  regression  revealed  that  SAL  and  EVAL  had  a 
significant  relationship  as  evidenced  by  the  p  value  of  .02.  The  full  model  was  significant 
at  .02  with  an  F  of  5. 19  (see  Table  44).  The  factor  that  was  included  in  the  stepwise 
equation  was  EVAL.  In  total,  the  model  (R2=  .04),  with  the  organizational  climate  factor 
EVAL  contributing,  may  have  explained  4%  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers' 
job  satisfaction  with  SAL 
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These  data  indicated  that  a  branch  campus  executive  officer  in  a  multicampus 
community  college  tended  to  be  more  satisfied  with  salary  if  they  perceived  that  the 
college's  organizational  climate  had  procedures  for  evaluation  that  were  supportive. 


Table  44.    Model  Relating  Importance  of  Salary  to  the  Seven  Organizational  Climate 
Factors 


Source 


df 


Sum  of 
Squares 


Model 

Error 

Total 


145 
146 


3.20 
89.46 
92.67 


5.19 


.02^ 


Variable 


Parameter 
Estimate 


T  Value  for 
Ho 


R: 


Intercept 
Evaluation 


3.53 
0.13 


14.79 
02.28 


.04 


.00 
.02* 


Benefits 

A  significant  correlation  (.17)  between  the  branch  campus  executive  officers' 
ranking  of  the  importance  of  benefits  (BENE)  with  the  organizational  climate  factor  of 
the  perceived  procedures  of  a  supportive  evaluation  (EVAL)  system,  was  observed  (see 
Table  42).  Also,  there  was  a  significant  correlation  (.23)  between  BENE  and  the 
organizational  climate  factor,  regard  for  personal  concerns  (RPC).  The  stepwise  multiple 
regression  revealed  that  BENE  and  RPC  had  a  significant  relationship  as  evidenced  by 
the  p  value  of  .00  (see  Table  45).  The  full  model  was  significant  at  .00  with  an  F  of 
10.1 1.  The  factor  that  was  included  in  the  stepwise  equation  was  RPC.  In  total,  the 
model  (R2=  0.07),  with  the  organizational  climate  factor  RPC  contributing,  may  have 
explained  7%  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  job  satisfaction  with  BENE. 
Furthermore,  the  correlation  that  was  observed  between  BENE  and  EVAL  was  not 


statistically  significant  when  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  was  conducted  with  a 

significance  level  of  <  .05. 

These  data  indicated  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus 

community  college  system  tended  to  be  more  satisfied  with  benefits  if  they  perceived  that 

the  colleges'  organizational  climate  had  regard  for  their  personal  concerns. 

Table  45.    Model  Relating  Importance  of  Benefits  to  the  Seven  Organizational  Climate 
Factors 


Source 


df 


Sum  of 
Squares 


Model 

Error 
Total 


1 

145 
146 


5.31 

76.09 
81.40 


10.1 


.00 


** 


Variable 


Parameter 
Estimate 


T  Value  for 
Ho 


R2 


Intercept 

Regard  for 
Personal  Concerns 


3.41 
0.19 


13.76 
03.18 


0.07 


.00 
.00** 


Professional  Effectiveness 

A  significant  correlation  (.16*)  between  the  branch  campus  executive  officers' 
ranking  of  the  importance  of  professional  effectiveness  (PE)  with  the  organizational 
climate  factor  of  the  perceived  commitment  of  the  college  to  promotion  (PROMO)  was 
observed  (see  Table  42).  In  addition,  a  significant  correlation  (.25)  was  observed 
between  PE  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (RPC).  The  stepwise  multiple  regression 
revealed  that  PE  and  RPC  had  a  significant  relationship  as  evidenced  by  the  p  value  of 
.00  (see  Table  46).  The  full  model  was  significant  at  .00  with  an  F  of  9.63  (see  Table  46). 
The  factor  that  was  included  in  the  stepwise  equation  was  RPC.  In  total,  the  model  (R2  = 


0.06),  with  the  organizational  climate  factor  RPC  contributing,  may  have  explained  6% 
of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  job  satisfaction  with  PE.  The  correlation  that 
was  observed  between  PE  and  PROMO  was  not  statistically  significant  when  the 
stepwise  multiple  regression  was  conducted  with  a  significance  level  of  <  .05. 

These  data  suggested  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems  tended  to  be  more  satisfied  with  professional  effectiveness  if 
they  perceived  that  the  college's  organizational  climate  exhibited  regard  for  their 
personal  concerns. 


Table  46.    Model  Relating  Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness  to  the  Seven 
Organizational  Climate  Factors 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

F 

P 

Model 

Error 

Total 

1 

143 
144 

3.21 
47.60 
50.80 

9.63 

.00** 

Variable 

Parameter 
Estimate 

T  Value  for 
Ho 

R2 

P 

Intercept 
Regard  for 

4.01 
0.14 

20.25 
03.10 

0.06 

.00 
.00** 

Personal  Concerns 

Overall  Job  Satisfaction 

A  significant  correlation  between  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  ranking 
of  their  overall  job  satisfaction  (OSWP)  and  the  organizational  climate  factors  of  internal 
communication  (IC)  (.49);  political  climate,  negative  correlation  indicated  that  the 
environment  was  perceived  as  less  political  (PCL)  (-.30);  professional  development 
opportunities  (PDO)  (.45);  evaluation  (EVAL)  (.39);  promotion  (PROMO)  (.43);  and 
regard  for  personal  concerns  (RPC)  (.47)  was  observed  (see  Table  42). 


The  stepwise  multiple  regression  revealed  that  OSWP  and  four  of  the 
organizational  climate  factors  had  significant  relationships  as  evidenced  by  the  p  values 

» 

of  .00  for  IC,  .00  for  RPC,  .00  for  PDO,  and  .01  for  PCL  (see  Table  47).  The  correlation 
that  was  observed  between  OSWP  with  EVAL  and  PROMO  was  not  statistically 
significant  when  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  was  conducted  with  a  significance  level 
of  <  .05. 

The  full  model  was  significant  at  .00  with  an  F  of  26.30  (see  Table  47).  The  four 
factors  that  were  included  in  the  stepwise  equation  were  IC,  RPC,  PDO,  and  PCL.  In 
total,  the  model  (R2=  .43),  with  the  four  organizational  climate  factors  contributing,  may 
have  explained  43%  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officers'  OSWP. 


Table  47.    Model  Relating  Importance  of  Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position  to  the 
Seven  Organizational  Climate  Factors 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Sqi 

lares 

F 

P 

Model 

4 

39.25 

26.30 

.00** 

Error 

141 

52.60 

Total 

145 

91.84 

Variable 

Parameter 

T  Value  for 

R2 

Estimate 

Ho 

P 

Intercept 

2.02 

5.25 

.00 

Internal  Communication 

0.26 

4.10 

.24 

.00** 

Regard  for 

Personal  Concerns 

0.22 

3.93 

.35 

.00** 

Prof.  Dev.  Opportunities 

0.16 

3.01 

.40 

.00** 

Political  Climate 

-0.14 

-2.65 

.43 

.01** 

These  data  suggested  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems  were  most  likely  satisfied  with  the  overall  satisfaction  of 
their  positions  when,  most  importantly,  open  internal  communication  was  present  in  their 
organization.  Other  contributors  to  branch  campus  executive  officers'  overall  satisfaction 
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with  their  positions  may  have  been  the  perceived  presence  of  a  regard  for  personal 
concerns,  professional  development  opportunities,  and  a  political  climate  that  tended  not 
be  highly  political. 

Research  Question  5 
Was  there  a  significant  difference  in  the  means  of  eight  job  satisfaction  variables 
and  the  mean  of  overall  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers  when 
comparing  the  demographic  variables  of  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator, 
length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent, 
gender  of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 
campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus  classification,  and 
branch  campus  accreditation  status?  In  order  to  evaluate  if  there  were  any  significant 
differences  evident,  separate  ANOVAs  were  conducted.  Note  that  the  ANOVA  results 
are  reported  together  with  each  dependent  variable;  however,  the  ANOVAs  were 
conducted  independently.  If  there  was  a  significance  observed,  follow-up  t-tests  were  run 
to  evaluate  where,  in  the  demographic  controls,  the  significance  might  be  found.  A 
significant  relationship  was  defined  as  a  p  value  of  less  than  0.05,  or  less  than  0.01.  The 
level  of  significance  was  denoted  with  either  a  single  asterisk  (*)  for  less  than  0.05,  or  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  for  less  than  0.01.  All  significant  relationships  that  were  observed 
were  positive. 

The  demographic  variables  were  coded  in  the  analysis  as  follows: 


YCA 

Years  as  a  College  Administrator 

YBX 

Years  as  a  Branch  Campus  Executive  Officer 

ETH 

Ethnicity  of  Respondent 

SEX 

Gender  of  Respondent 

NBC 

Number  of  Branch  Campuses  in  System 

SRC 

Size  of  Respondent's  Campus 

FIS 

FTE  in  System 
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CCC 
BCA 


Community  College  Classification 
Branch  Campus  Accreditation 


Decision  Making 

The  comparative  scores  for  decision  making  within  the  context  of  organizational 
climate  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  are  outlined  in  Table  48. 
Satisfaction  with  decision  making  in  the  context  of  organizational  climate  was  found  to 
vary  significantly  when  comparing  the  demographic  variables  of  years  as  a  college 
administrator  (YCA)  .04,  and  size  of  respondent's  campus  (SRC)  .01.  Independent  t- 
tests  were  run  on  all  possible  combinations  of  the  significant  factors.  The  reported  t-test 
revealed  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  who  have  experience  of  less  than  5  years 
as  a  college  administrator  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  opportunities  for 
involvement  in  decision  making  as  evidenced  by  the  p  value  of  .00  (see  Table  49).  Also 
revealed  by  a  similar  t-test  was  the  evidence  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  who 
work  at  a  campus  with  fewer  than  5,000  students  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
decision  making  as  exhibited  by  the  p  value  of  .00  (see  Table  49). 


Table  48.    Decision  Making  Within  the  Context  of  Organizational  Climate  When 
Comparing  Nine  Demographic  Variables 


Source 


df 


Sum  of 
Squares 


YCA 

YBX 

ETH 

SEX 

NBC 

SRC 

FIS 

CCC 

BCA 


4 
4 
3 
1 

12 
1  1 
10 

2 
1 


5.73 
1.36 
0.97 
0.67 
6.32 
13.49 
3.18 
1.58 
0.03 


2.53 
0.57 
0.55 
1.15 
0.89 
2.28 
0.56 
1.35 
0.06 


.04* 

.68 

.65 

.29 

.56 

.01* 

.85 

.26 

.81 


Table  49.    T  Tests  Utilizing  Demographic  Subsets  for  Dependent  Variable:  Decision 
Making 

Parameters 

Estimate 

t  for  Ho 

P 

*YCA  >  5 
*YCA  <5 
*SRC  >5 
*SRC  <5 

4.49 
4.00 
4.60 
4.19 

3.03 
3.42 

.00** 
.00** 

*  (YCA)  =  Years  as  a  College  Administrator  /  5  =  5  years 

*  (SRC)  =  Size  of  Respondent's  Campus  /  5  =  5,000  students 


Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

The  comparative  scores  for  autonomy,  power  and  control  within  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  are  outlined  in 
Table  50.  Satisfaction  with  autonomy,  power,  and  control  in  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  was  found  to  have  no  significance  when  comparing  the  nine 
demographic  variables. 

Table  50.    Autonomy  Power  and  Control  Within  the  Context  of  Organizational  Climate 
When  Comparing  Nine  Demographic  Variables 


Source  df  Sum  of  Squares  F  p 


YCA 

4 

1.28 

.63 

.64 

YBX 

4 

.21 

.10 

.98 

ETH 

3 

1.29 

.86 

.47 

SEX 

1 

.52 

1.03 

.31 

NBC 

12 

6.29 

1.04 

.42 

SRC 

11 

6.63 

1.20 

.29 

FIS 

10 

3.47 

.69 

.73 

ccc 

2 

1.14 

1.12 

.33 

BCA 

1 

0.04 

.08 

.78 

Relationships  With  Peers 

The  comparative  scores  for  relationships  with  peers  within  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  are  outlined  in 
Table  5 1 .  Satisfaction  with  regard  to  relationships  with  peers  in  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  was  found  to  have  no  significance  when  comparing  the  nine 
demographic  variables. 


Table  5 1 .    Relationships  With  Peers  Within  the  Context  of  Organizational  Climate 
When  Comparing  Nine  Demographic  Variables 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

F 

P 

YCA 

4 

2.86 

1.57 

.19 

YBX 

4 

3.63 

2.02 

.09 

ETH 

3 

1.39 

1.00 

.39 

SEX 

1 

.60 

1.32 

.25 

NBC 

12 

4.41 

.79 

.66 

SRC 

11 

4.52 

.89 

.56 

FIS 

10 

3.96 

.86 

.57 

ccc 

2 

1.88 

2.13 

.12 

BCA 

1 

.45 

.96 

.33 

Relationships  With  Subordinates 

The  comparative  scores  for  relationships  with  subordinates  within  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  are  outlined  in 
Table  52.  Satisfaction  with  relationships  with  subordinates  in  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  was  found  to  vary  significantly  when  comparing  the  demographic 
variables  of  years  as  a  college  administrator  (YCA)  .00,  and  years  as  a  branch  campus 
executive  officer  (YBX)  .03.  Independent  t-tests  were  run  on  all  possible  combinations 
of  the  significant  factors.  The  reported  t-test  revealed  that  branch  campus  executive 
officers  who  have  experience  of  less  than  1  year  as  a  college  administrator  were  more 
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likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  relationships  with  subordinates  as  evidenced 
by  the  p  value  of  .00  (see  Table  53).  YBX  did  not  result  in  any  clear  significance  when  t- 
test  was  executed. 
Relationship  With  Supervisor 

The  comparative  scores  for  relationship  with  supervisor  within  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  when  comparing  nine  demographic  variables  outlined  in  Table  54. 
Satisfaction  with  branch  campus  executive  officer's  relationship  with  their  supervisor,  in 
the  context  of  organizational  climate,  was  found  to  vary  significantly  when  comparing 
the  demographic  variable  of  community  college  classification  (CCC)  .02.  Independent  t- 
tests  were  run  on  all  possible  combinations  of  the  significant  factors.  The  reported  t-test 
revealed  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  who  worked  at  a  community  college 


classified  as  rural  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their  relationship  with  their 

supervisor  as  evidenced  by  the  p  value  of  .02  (see  Table 

55).  In  addition,  branch  campus 

executive  officers  who  worked  at  a  community  college  c 

lassified  as  urban/inner  city  were 

more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their  relationship  with  their  supervisor  as 

evidenced  by 

the  p  value  of  .01. 

Table  52. 

Relationships  With  Subordinates  Within  the 

Context  of  Organizational 

Climate  When  Comparing  Nine  Demograph 

ic  Variables 

Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

F 

P 

YCA 

4 

13.19 

8.51 

.00** 

YBX 

4 

4.91 

2.77 

.03* 

ETH 

3 

1.23 

.88 

.45 

SEX 

1 

.28 

.59 

.44 

NBC 

12 

3.07 

.53 

.89 

SRC 

11 

4.14 

.88 

.56 

FIS 

10 

2.51 

.59 

.82 

CCC 

2 

.95 

1.02 

.36 

BCA 

1 

.99 

2.12 

.15 
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Table  53.    T  Tests  Utilizing  Demographic  Subsets  for  Dependent  Variable: 
Relationships  With  Subordinates 


F  ill  ell  11C LCI  3 

R  eti  ty\  ate* 
CM  I  111  a  IC 

i  lur  nu 

P 

*YCA  >  1 

4.53 

*YCA  <  1 

1.00 

5.66 

oo** 

*YCA>  15 

4.60 

*YCA<  15 

4.42 

1.63 

.11 

*YBX  >  1 

4.52 

*YBX  <  1 

3.00 

0.76 

.59 

*YCA  =  years  as  a  college  administrator  /  #  =  years 
*YBX  =  years  as  a  branch  campus  executive  /  #  =  years 


Table  54.    Relationship  With  Supervisor  Within  the  Context  of  Organizational  Climate 
When  Comparing  Nine  Demographic  Variables 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

F 

P 

YCA 

4 

2.67 

2.03 

.09 

YBX 

4 

.30 

.22 

.93 

ETH 

3 

1.14 

1.14 

.34 

SEX 

1 

.28 

.84 

.36 

NBC 

12 

4.83 

1.22 

.28 

SRC 

1  1 

4.07 

1.11 

.36 

FIS 

10 

1.86 

.58 

.83 

CCC 

2 

2.48 

3.81 

.02* 

BCA 

1 

.00 

.00 

.99 

Table  55.    T  Tests  Utilizing  Demographic  Subsets  for  Dependent  Variable:  Relationship 
With  Supervisor 


Parameters  Estimate  t  for  Ho 


*CCC  =  0  4.52  2  42 

*CCC  =  1  4.78 

*CCC  =  2  4.47  2.56 

*CCC  =  0  Community  College  Classification  =  Rural 
*CCC  =  1  Community  College  Classification  =  Suburban 
*CCC  =  2  Community  College  Classification  =  Urban/Inner  City 


Salary 

The  comparative  scores  for  salary  within  the  context  of  organizational  climate 
when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  are  outlined  in  Table  56.  Satisfaction 
with  salary  in  the  context  of  organizational  climate  was  found  to  vary  significantly  when 
comparing  the  demographic  variable  of  years  as  a  college  administrator  (YCA)  .05. 
Independent  t-tests  were  run  on  all  possible  combinations  of  the  significant  factors.  The 
reported  t-test  revealed  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  who  have  experience  of 
greater  than  or  equal  to  15  years  as  a  college  administrator  were  more  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  salary  as  evidenced  by  the  p  value  of  .00  (see  Table  57). 

Table  56.    Salary  Within  the  Context  of  Organizational  Climate  When  Comparing  Nine 
Demographic  Variables 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

F 

P 

YCA 

4 

5.52 

2.46 

.05* 

YBX 

4 

2.24 

.87 

.48 

ETH 

3 

1.24 

.65 

.59 

SEX 

1 

.72 

1.13 

.29 

NBC 

12 

12.19 

1.68 

.08 

SRC 

11 

8.37 

1.20 

.29 

FIS 

10 

5.21 

.84 

.59 

CCC 

2 

1.94 

1.51 

.23 

BCA 

1 

.00 

.04 

.84 

Table  57.    T  Tests  Utilizing  Demographic  Subsets  for  Dependent  Variable:  Salary 


Parameters  Estimate  t  for  Ho 


*YCA  =  6-10  3.72 

*YCA  >  15  4.23  2.95 


YCA  =  years  as  a  college  administrator  /  #  =  years 
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Benefits 

The  comparative  scores  for  benefits  within  the  context  of  organizational  climate 
when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  are  outlined  in  Table  58.  Satisfaction 
with  benefits  in  the  context  of  organizational  climate  was  found  to  vary  significantly 
when  comparing  the  demographic  variable  of  years  as  a  college  administrator  (YCA)  .00. 
Independent  t-tests  were  run  on  all  possible  combinations  of  the  significant  factors.  The 
reported  t-test,  outlined  in  Table  59,  revealed  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  who 
have  experience  of  less  than  1  year  as  a  college  administrator  were  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  benefits  as  evidenced  by  the  p  value  of  .04,  and  branch  campus  executive 
officers  who  have  experience  of  between  6  and  10  years  as  a  college  administrator  were 
more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their  benefits  as  evidenced  by  the  p  value  of  .00. 


Table  58.    Benefits  Within  the  Context  of  Organizational  Climate  When  Comparing 
Nine  Demographic  Variables 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

F 

P 

YCA 

4 

8.14 

4.37 

.00** 

YBX 

4 

1.71 

.74 

.56 

ETH 

3 

2.42 

1.45 

.23 

SEX 

1 

1.56 

2.77 

.10 

NBC 

12 

6.40 

.94 

.51 

SRC 

I  I 

3.77 

.58 

.84 

FIS 

10 

4.22 

.74 

.69 

CCC 

2 

.71 

.62 

.54 

BCA 

1 

0.03 

.06 

.81 

Table  59.    T  Tests  Utilizing  Demographic  Subsets  for  Dependent  Variable:  Benefits. 


Parameters 

Estimate 

t  for  Ho 

P 

YCA  <  1 

3.00 

-2 

14 

.04* 

YCA  =1-5 

4.20 

-1 

24 

.22 

YCA  =  6-  10 

3.86 

-3. 

44 

.00** 

YCA  >  15 

4.39 

*YCA  =  years  as  a  college  administrator  /  #  = 

years. 

Professional  Effectiveness 

The  comparative  scores  for  professional  effectiveness  within  the  context  of 
organizational  climate  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  are  outlined  in 
Table  60.  Satisfaction  with  professional  effectiveness  in  the  context  of  organizational 
climate  was  found  to  have  no  significance  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic 
variables. 


Table  60.    Professional  Effectiveness  Within  the  Context  of  Organizational  Climate 
When  Comparing  Nine  Demographic  Variables 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

F 

P 

YCA 

4 

1.70 

1.22 

.30 

YBX 

4 

1.59 

1.15 

.34 

ETH 

3 

.54 

.53 

.66 

SEX 

1 

.38 

1.10 

.30 

NBC 

12 

2.46 

.57 

.86 

SRC 

11 

4.60 

1.22 

.28 

FIS 

10 

6.38 

1.99 

.04 

CCC 

2 

.40 

.57 

.57 

BCA 

1 

.00 

.01 

.93 

Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position 

The  comparative  scores  for  overall  satisfaction 

with  position  within  the  context  of 

organizational  climate  when  comparing  the  nine  demographic  variables  are  outlined  in 
Table  61.  Satisfaction  with  branch  campus  executive  officer's  overall  satisfaction  with 


their  position,  in  the  context  of  organizational  climate,  was  found  to  vary  significantly 
when  comparing  the  demographic  variables  of  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system 
(NBC)  .01,  and  for  size  of  the  respondent's  campus  (SRC)  .00.  Independent  t-tests  were 
run  on  all  possible  combinations  of  the  significant  factors.  The  reported  t-tests  revealed 


that  branch  campus  executive  officers  who  worked  in  a  community  college  system  with 
less  than  four  campuses  were  more  likely  to  have  the  greatest  overall  satisfaction  with 
their  positions  as  evidenced  by  the  p  value  of  .00  (see  Table  62).  In  addition,  branch 
campus  executive  officers  who  work  at  a  campus  with  fewer  than  5,000  students  were 
more  likely  to  have  the  greatest  overall  satisfaction  with  their  positions  as  evidenced  by 
the  p  value  of  .01  (see  Table  62). 


Table  61 .    Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position  When  Comparing  Nine  Demographic 
Variables 


Source  Df  Sum  of  Squares  F 


YCA 

4 

1.41 

.55 

.70 

YBX 

4 

1.49 

.59 

.67 

ETH 

3 

3.10 

1.69 

.17 

SEX 

1 

.02 

.04 

.85 

NBC 

12 

16.65 

2.48 

.01** 

SRC 

11 

17.81 

2.94 

.00** 

FIS 

10 

4.20 

.67 

.75 

CCC 

2 

1.94 

1.56 

.21 

BCA 

1 

3.67 

5.92 

.02 

Table  62.    T  Tests  Utilizing  Demographic  Subsets  for  Dependent  Variable:  Overall 
Satisfaction  With  Position 


Parameters  Estimate  t  for  Ho 


*NBC>4  4.32 

*NBC  <  4  3.84 

*SRC  >  5  4.27 

*SRC  <5  3.91 


3.92 
2.83 


.00** 
.01** 


*NBC  =  Number  of  Branch  Campuses  in  System  /  4  =  4  campuses 
*SRC  =  Size  of  Respondent's  Campus  /  5  =  5,000  students 
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Summary 


Four  hundred  twenty  nine  surveys  were  mailed  to  branch  campus  executive 
officers  at  multicampus  community  colleges,  from  across  the  nation,  listed  in  the  2001 
Higher  Education  Directory  (HED).  A  total  of  199  surveys  were  returned  with  a  return 
rate  of  46%.  All  responses  were  recorded  that  were  returned  even  if  the  survey 
instrument  was  not  completed  in  its  entirety. 

The  compilation  of  these  data  provided  a  profile  of  branch  campus  executive 
officers  at  multicampus  community  colleges,  their  perceptions  of  their  organizational 
climate  (question  1),  their  satisfaction  with  their  organizational  climate  (question  2),  and 
how  important  they  believed  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  were  in  the  performance  of 
their  jobs  (question  3). 

A  summary  examination  of  these  data  for  research  questions  1  through  3  revealed 
that  the  profile  of  branch  campus  executive  officers  at  multicampus  community  college 
systems  was,  on  average,  likely  to  be  male,  white/Caucasian,  have  15  or  more  years 
experience  as  a  college  administrator,  worked  1  to  5  years  as  a  branch  campus  executive 
officer,  in  a  system  with  approximately  2,000  to  5,000  FTE  and  2  or  3  campuses,  have 
less  than  2,000  students  at  his  or  her  rural  campus  that  does  not  have  separate 
accreditation,  holds  the  title  of  campus  president  and  looking  forward  to  retiring  in  the 
next  5  years.  Respondents  rated  their  perception  of  their  organizational  climate  as  having 
a  high  degree  of  regard  for  personal  concerns,  professional  development  opportunities, 
and  internal  communication.  Their  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  was  strongest 
as  it  related  to  regard  for  personal  concerns,  professional  development  opportunities,  and 
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evaluation.  As  for  the  job  satisfaction  variables  that  were  rated  as  most  important  by 
branch  campus  executive  officers,  they  were  professional  effectiveness,  relationships 
with  supervisor,  and  relationships  with  subordinates. 

Additionally,  analyses  were  completed  to  determine  if  significant  relationships 
existed  between  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  and  the  seven  measures  of 
organizational  climate  as  well  as  a  comparison  between  the  overall  job  satisfaction  factor 
with  the  seven  measures  of  organizational  climate  (question  4).  Furthermore,  statistical 
examination  was  completed  to  determine  if  significance  could  be  found  between  the 
means  for  the  eight  job  satisfaction  measures  when  comparing  nine  demographic 
variables  as  well  as  differences  between  the  overall  satisfaction  with  position  factor  when 
comparing  the  same  nine  demographic  variables  (question  5). 

The  relationship  between  the  measures  of  organizational  climate  and  measures  of 
job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college 
systems,  regard  for  personal  concerns  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  relationship 
with  supervisor  (.00),  benefits  (.00),  and  professional  effectiveness  (.00)  (see  Table  63). 
The  other  organizational  climate  measure  that  had  a  significant  relationship  was 
evaluation  with  the  job  satisfaction  measure  of  salary  (.02)  (see  Table  63). 

These  data  suggested  that  if  a  branch  campus  executive  officer  perceived  that 
there  was  a  high  degree  of  regard  for  his  or  her  personal  concerns,  it  was  probable  that 
they  would  also  be  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their  relationship  with  their 
supervisor,  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  benefits  offered,  and  more  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  ability  to  have  attained  professional  effectiveness.  In  addition,  a 
branch  campus  executive  officer  in  a  multicampus  community  college  tended  to  be  more 


satisfied  with  salary  if  they  perceived  that  the  college's 
procedures  for  evaluation  that  were  supportive. 
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organizational  climate  had 


Table  63.    Summary  of  Significant  Relationships  Between  Organizational  Climate 
Factors  and  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 


Job  Satisfaction  Variable  Organizational  Climate  Factor 


Relationship  with  Supervisor  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns  .00** 

Salary  Evaluation  .02* 

Benefits  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns  .00** 

Professional  Effectiveness  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns  .00** 


The  stepwise  multiple  regression  data  summary  reflected  that  the  measure  for 
overall  satisfaction  with  position  and  four  of  the  organizational  climate  factors  had 
significant  relationships  as  evidenced  by  the  p  values  of  .00  for  internal  communication, 
.00  regard  for  personal  concerns,  .00  professional  development  opportunities,  and  .01  for 
political  climate  (see  Table  64). 


64.     Summary  of  Significant  Relationships  Between  Overall  Satisfaction  with 
Position  and  Organizational  Climate  Variables 


Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position    Organizational  Climate  Factor 


Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position    Internal  Communication  .00** 

Regard  for  Personal  Concerns  .00** 

Professional  Development  Opportunities  .00** 

 Political  Climate  .01** 


These  data  suggested  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems  were  most  satisfied  with  the  overall  satisfaction  of  their 
positions  when  open  internal  communication  was  present  in  their  organization.  Other 


factors  which  may  have  contributed  to  branch  campus  executive  officers'  overall 
satisfaction  with  their  positions  were  the  perceived  presence  of  a  regard  for  personal 
concerns,  professional  development  opportunities,  and  a  political  climate  that  tended  not 
to  be  highly  political.  In  total,  the  model,  with  all  four  organizational  climate  factors 
contributing  strong  R2  results,  may  have  predicted  43%  of  the  branch  campus  executive 
officers'  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position. 

The  five  job  satisfaction  variables  that  resulted  in  a  significant  variance  when 
comparing  the  demographic  variables  of  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator, 
size  of  the  respondent's  campus,  and  community  college  campus  classification  were: 
decision  making,  relationship  with  subordinates,  relationship  with  supervisor,  salary,  and 
benefits  (see  Table  65). 


Table  65 .    Summary  of  Significant  Differences  in  Means  for  the  Measures  of  Job 
Satisfaction  When  Comparing  Nine  Demographic  Variables 


Job  Satisfaction  Variable 


Demographic  Variable 


Decision  Making 

Relationship  with  Subordinates 
Relationship  with  Supervisor 

Salary 
Benefits 


*YCA<5  years 
*SRC  <  5,000  students 
*YCA<1  year 
*CCC  =  0  (rural) 
*CCC  =  2  (urban/inner  city) 
*YCA>  15  years 
*YCA<1  year 
*YCA  =  6-10  years 


*YCA  =  Years  as  a  College  Administrator 
*SRC  =  Size  of  Respondent's  Campus 
*CCC  =  Community  College  Classification 


Finally,  branch  campus  executive  officers'  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position, 
in  the  context  of  organizational  climate,  was  found  to  vary  significantly  when  comparing 
the  demographic  variables  of  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  and  for  size  of  the 
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respondent's  campus  (see  Table  66).  Branch  campus  executive  officers  that  worked  in  a 
community  college  system  with  less  than  4  campuses  (.00),  and  were  located  at  a  campus 
with  fewer  than  5,000  students  (.01)  were  more  likely  to  have  the  greatest  overall 
satisfaction  with  their  positions. 

Table  66.    Summary  of  Significant  Differences  in  Means  for  Overall  Satisfaction  with 
Position  When  Comparing  Nine  Demographic  Variables 

Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position     Organizational  Climate  Factor  p 
Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position     *NBC  <  4  campuses  .00** 

*  SRC  <  5,000  students  .00** 

*NBC  =  Number  of  Branch  Campuses  in  System 
*SRC  =  Size  of  Respondent's  Campus 

Chapter  5  includes  an  analysis  and  summary  of  these  data  and  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn  from  this  research.  Moreover,  Chapter  5  will  also  examine  suggestions  for 
further  research. 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  measures  of 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  applied  to  branch  campus  executive  officers 
in  community  college  multicampus  systems.  In  addition,  this  study  also  investigated 
significant  differences  in  job  satisfaction  variables  when  comparing  length  of  time  served 
as  a  college  administrator,  length  of  time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer, 
ethnicity  of  respondent,  gender  of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system, 
size  of  the  respondent's  campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college 
campus  classification,  and  branch  campus  accreditation  status. 

The  research  was  based  on  the  following  five  questions: 

1 .  How  did  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college 
system  perceive  organizational  climate  in  their  respective  institutions,  utilizing  a 
set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate? 

2.  Applying  the  same  set  of  seven  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  were  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  a  multicampus  community  college  with  the 
organizational  climate  at  their  respective  institutions? 


3. 


How  important  were  each  of  eight  identified  job  satisfaction  variables  to  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems  in  the 
performance  of  their  job  duties? 

Were  there  significant  relationships,  reported  by  branch  campus  executive 
officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems,  between  the  eight  measures 
of  job  satisfaction,  the  measures  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors  as  well  as 
the  overall  satisfaction  with  position? 

Was  there  a  significant  difference  in  the  means  of  eight  job  satisfaction  variables 
and  the  mean  of  overall  job  satisfaction  for  branch  campus  executive  officers 
when  compared  by  length  of  time  served  as  a  college  administrator,  length  of 
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time  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer,  ethnicity  of  respondent,  gender 
of  respondent,  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  size  of  the  respondent's 
campus,  community  college  system's  size,  community  college  campus 
classification,  and  branch  campus  accreditation  status? 

Findings 

Branch  Campus  Executive  Officer  in  a  Multicampus  Community  College  System 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  branch  campus  executive  officer  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  daily  administration  and  management  of  a  branch  campus  in  a 
multicampus  system.  (M.  P.  Rodenhouse,  Editor  of  Higher  Education  Directory, 
personal  communication,  June  6, 2001).  All  facets  of  the  student's  experience  at  that 
branch  campus  fell  under  the  purview  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officer.  The 
branch  campus  executive  officer  was  also  the  primary  point  of  contact  for  community 
leaders  in  business  and  government. 

A  branch  campus  executive  officer  in  a  multicampus  community  college  system 
was  likely  to  be  a  male,  white  Caucasian,  and  had  1 5  or  more  years  experience  as  a 
college  administrator.  These  were  similar  to  the  demographic  results  for  Chappell 
(1995),  Evans  (1996),  and  Zabetakis  (1999)  as  they  also  found  that  the  higher  education 
administrative  populations  they  surveyed  to  be  Caucasian  males  with  1 5  or  more  years  of 
experience  as  college  administrators.  Furthermore,  the  branch  campus  executive  officer 
profile  was  defined  as  having  worked  1  to  5  years  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer 
in  a  system  where  there  were  two  or  three  campuses  with  approximately  2,000  to  5,000 
FTE.  At  the  campus  where  he  worked,  there  were  less  than  2,000  students  enrolled,  and 
the  campus  was  classified  as  rural  and  the  campus  did  not  hold  separate  accreditation. 
Additionally,  he  held  the  title  of  campus  president  and  was  looking  forward  to  retiring  in 
the  next  5  years. 
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Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Perception  of  the  Organizational  Climate 

Branch  campus  executive  officers'  perception  of  the  organizational  climate  was 
rated  as  generally  high  for  all  seven  of  the  organizational  climate  factors.  These  factors 
were  internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional 
development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concerns.  As 
evidenced  by  their  mean  scores,  branch  campus  executive  officers  perceived  their 
colleges  to  have  a  high  regard  for  personal  concerns,  professional  development 
opportunities,  and  internal  communication.  These  data  indicated  that  community  college 
branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  systems  believed  that  they  worked  in 
environments  where  there  was  sensitivity  to  their  personal  concerns,  ample  opportunity 
to  participate  in  professional  development,  and  a  positive  formal  and  informal  internal 
communication  process. 

Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Satisfaction  With  the  Organizational  Climate 

The  branch  campus  executive  officers'  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate 
was  also  reported  as  high  for  all  factors  of  organizational  climate.  Upon  examination  of 
the  mean  distributions,  the  three  highest  satisfaction  ratings  for  organizational  climate 
factors  were  satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal  concerns,  satisfaction  with  professional 
development  opportunities,  and  satisfaction  with  evaluation.  Although  organizational 
climate  satisfaction  scores  for  personal  concerns  and  professional  development 
opportunities  were  almost  identical  to  the  organizational  climate  perception  scores, 
satisfaction  with  evaluation  was  ranked  third  highest,  not  internal  communication.  In 
fact,  satisfaction  with  internal  communication  was  rated  fifth  out  of  the  seven 
organizational  climate  satisfaction  factors.  Thus,  satisfaction  with  internal 
communication  was  not  rated  as  highly  as  perceived  internal  communication.  Although 
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branch  campus  executive  officers  perceived  a  high  degree  of  internal  communication, 
they  would  have  appreciated  improvement  in  this  area. 

The  lowest  mean  scores  for  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  measures 
were  satisfaction  with  organizational  structure,  and  satisfaction  with  political  climate. 
Organizational  structure  ranked  sixth  for  both  perception  and  satisfaction  of 
organizational  climate  measures.  However,  satisfaction  with  political  climate  ranked 
seventh  out  of  the  seven  organizational  climate  measures,  and  fifth  in  perception  of 
political  climate.  This  indicated  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  (64%)  perceived 
their  organizational  climate  to  have  been  highly  political  to  usually  highly  political  as  a 
working  environment  and  thus,  they  were  least  satisfied  with  this  portion  of  their 
organizational  climate. 

The  mean  score  for  overall  satisfaction  with  their  college  was  3.92.  Respondents 
overwhelmingly  indicated  (92.7%)  that  they  were  either  satisfied,  usually  more  satisfied, 
and  most  satisfied  overall  with  their  college.  The  analysis  revealed  that  the  majority  of 
branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems  maintained 
a  positive  overall  satisfaction  with  the  environments  in  which  they  worked. 
Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers'  Results  of  Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 

As  revealed  through  the  analysis  of  means,  branch  campus  executive  officers  in 
multicampus  community  college  systems  believed  that  all  eight  identified  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  significant  in  performing  their  responsibilities.  These  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  decision  making;  autonomy,  power,  and  control;  relationships  with  peers; 
relationships  with  subordinates;  relationship  with  supervisor;  salary;  benefits;  and 
professional  effectiveness. 
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The  three  most  important  job  satisfaction  variables  were  professional 
effectiveness,  relationship  with  supervisor,  and  relationships  with  subordinates.  These 
data  indicated  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college 
systems  placed  the  most  importance  on  their  ability  to  feel  that  they  were  successful  in 
achieving  professional  effectiveness  in  their  positions.  Also,  important  to  them  was  their 
ability  to  work  well  with  their  supervisor  and  maintain  positive  working  relationships 
with  their  subordinates. 

The  job  satisfaction  variables  that  appeared  least  important  to  branch  campus 
executive  officers'  job  satisfaction  were  salary;  autonomy,  power,  and  control;  and 
benefits.  Less  than  consistent  with  the  literature  was  the  relatively  low  importance  of 
autonomy,  power,  and  control.  Out  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  this  ranked 
seventh  in  importance.  Glasser  (1994)  placed  control  at  the  center  of  his  theory  of 
quality  work.  The  mean  score  derived  from  this  study,  as  with  all  of  the  scores  for  the 
job  satisfaction  variables  was  relatively  high-all  above  4.0-thus,  although  autonomy, 
power,  and  control  was  not  listed  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  it  was  still  a  high  enough  score 
to  support  Glasser's  theory. 

Consistent  with  Herzberg's  (1976)  two-factor  theory  on  job  satisfaction,  benefits 
and  salary,  although  contributing  to  overall  satisfaction,  were  not  considered  the  most 
important  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables  by  branch  campus  executive  officers.  As 
Herzberg  outlined  in  his  research,  salary  and  benefits  were  hygiene  factors  and  served 
only  to  prevent  dissatisfaction.  Also,  these  findings  supported  Groseth  (1978),  Burr 
(1980),  and  Levy's  (1989)  claim  that  salary  and  benefits  were  least  important  to 
employees.  Therefore,  this  research  similarly  supported  those  findings;  salary  and 
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benefits  were  among  the  lowest  listed  variables  for  satisfaction  by  branch  campus 
executive  officers. 

Herzberg  indicated  that  self-actualization  was  motivational.  Consequently,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  professional  effectiveness  would  be  listed  as  the  most  important 
measure  of  job  satisfaction  as  it  was  inherently  linked  to  self-actualization.  Furthermore, 
the  results  of  the  analysis  indicated  that  the  noted  significant  relationships  with 
supervisor  and  subordinates  also  confirmed  Herzberg's  theory.  Herzberg  (1976)  showed 
that  certain  extrinsic  factors  could  compensate  and  become  intrinsic  and,  therefore,  act  as 
motivators.  In  this  situation,  those  extrinsic  factors,  the  importance  of  relationships  with 
supervisor  and  subordinates,  acted  as  motivators  due  to  their  association  with  recognition 
and  achievement  (Herzberg,  1966). 

The  Relationship  Between  Measures  of  Organizational  Climate  and  Measures  of  Toh 
Satisfaction,  and  Between  Measures  of  Organizational  Climate  and  Overall  Job 
Satisfaction 

The  organizational  climate  factor,  regard  for  personal  concerns  was  significantly 
related  to  three  job  satisfaction  variables:  relationship  with  supervisor,  benefits,  and 
professional  effectiveness.  The  other  organizational  climate  measure  that  had  a 
significant  relationship  was  evaluation  with  the  job  satisfaction  measure  of  salary. 

Results  of  the  analysis  indicated  that  if  a  branch  campus  executive  officer 
perceived  that  there  was  a  high  degree  of  regard  for  his  or  her  personal  concerns  at  their 
campus,  it  was  possible  that  they  would  also  be  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
relationship  with  their  supervisor,  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  benefits  offered, 
and  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their  professional  effectiveness.  In  addition,  branch 
campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  colleges  tended  to  be  more 
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satisfied  with  salary  if  they  perceived  that  the  college's  organizational  climate  had 
procedures  for  evaluation  that  were  supportive  as  defined  in  the  survey. 

The  stepwise  multiple  regression  summary  of  significant  relationships  between 
overall  satisfaction  with  position  and  organizational  climate  factors  was  analyzed  and 
revealed  that  the  measure  for  overall  satisfaction  with  position,  and  four  of  the 
organizational  climate  factors:  internal  communication,  regard  for  personal  concerns, 
professional  development  opportunities,  and  political  climate  had  significant 
relationships. 

The  analysis  indicated  that  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 

community  college  systems  were  most  satisfied  with  the  overall  satisfaction  of  their 

positions  when  open  internal  communication,  which  was  ranked  first  as  an  organizational 

climate  factor,  was  present  in  their  organization.  Other  important  contributions  to  branch 

campus  executive  officers'  overall  satisfaction  with  their  positions  were  the  perceptions 

of  regard  for  personal  concerns,  professional  development  opportunities,  and  a  political 

climate  that  tended  not  to  be  highly  political.  In  total,  the  model,  with  all  four 

organizational  climate  factors  that  contributed  strong  R2  results,  predicted  43%  of  the 

branch  campus  executive  officers'  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position. 

Significant  Differences  in  Measures  of  Job  Sati.fap.tion  and  Overall  Tob  Satisfaction 
When  Comparing  Demopraphic  Variables 

The  five  job  satisfaction  variables-decision  making,  relationship  with 
subordinates,  relationship  with  supervisor,  salary,  and  benefits-resulted  in  a  significant 
difference  when  comparing  the  demographic  variables  of  length  of  time  served  as  a 
college  administrator,  size  of  the  respondent's  campus,  and  community  college  campus 
classification. 
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Satisfaction  with  decision  making  in  the  context  of  organizational  climate  was 
found  to  vary  significantly  when  comparing  the  demographic  variables,  years  as  a  college 
administrator  and  size  of  respondent's  campus.  Branch  campus  executive  officers  that 
had  experience  of  less  than  5  years  as  a  college  administrator  and  worked  at  a  campus 
with  fewer  than  5,000  students  were  more  likely  to  have  been  satisfied  with  opportunities 
for  involvement  in  decision  making. 

Satisfaction  with  relationships  with  subordinates  in  the  context  of  organizational 
climate  was  found  to  vary  significantly  when  comparing  the  demographic  variable,  years 
as  a  college  administrator.  Branch  campus  executive  officers  that  had  experience  of  less 
than  1  year  as  a  college  administrator  were  more  likely  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  their  relationships  with  subordinates. 

Satisfaction  with  relationship  with  supervisor  in  the  context  of  organizational 
climate  was  found  to  vary  significantly  when  comparing  the  demographic  variable, 
community  college  classification.  Branch  campus  executive  officers  that  worked  at 
community  colleges  classified  as  rural,  or  at  community  colleges  classified  as 
urban/inner  city  were  more  likely  to  have  been  satisfied  with  their  relationship  with  their 
supervisor. 

Satisfaction  with  salary  in  the  context  of  organizational  climate  was  found  to  vary 
significantly  when  comparing  the  demographic  variable  of  years  as  a  college 
administrator.  Branch  campus  executive  officers  that  had  experience  of  greater  than  or 
equal  to  1 5  years  as  a  college  administrator  were  more  likely  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
their  salary. 

Satisfaction  with  benefits  in  the  context  of  organizational  climate  was  found  to 
vary  significantly  when  comparing  the  demographic  variable  of  years  as  a  college 
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administrator.  Branch  campus  executive  officers  that  had  experience  of  less  than  1  year 
as  a  college  administrator  and  had  experience  as  a  college  administrator  between  6  and 
10  years  were  more  likely  to  have  been  satisfied  with  their  benefits. 

Finally,  branch  campus  executive  officers'  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position, 
in  the  context  of  organizational  climate,  was  found  to  vary  significantly  when  comparing 
the  demographic  variables  of  number  of  branch  campuses  in  system,  and  for  size  of  the 
respondent's  campus.  Branch  campus  executive  officers  who  worked  in  a  community 
college  system  with  less  than  four  campuses  and  were  located  at  a  campus  with  fewer 
than  5,000  students  were  more  likely  to  have  the  greatest  overall  satisfaction  with  their 
positions. 

Conclusions 

The  top  three  perceived  organizational  climate  components  were  regard  for 
personal  concerns,  professional  development  opportunities,  and  internal  communication 
(Chappell,  1995;  Evans,  1996;  Zabetakis,  1999).  Additionally,  regard  for  personal 
concerns,  and  professional  development  opportunities  were  also  found  to  be  the  top  two 
measures  of  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate,  just  as  they  were  found  to  be  two  of 
the  top  measures  of  perception  of  organizational  climate  (Chappell,  1995;  Evans,  1996; 
Zabetakis,  1999).  Furthermore,  it  was  concluded  that  although  internal  communication 
was  perceived  as  high  as  an  organizational  climate  factor,  the  satisfaction  level  of 
internal  communication  did  not  rate  as  high  as  that  of  the  perception  of  internal 
communication  (Chappell,  1995;  Evans,  1996;  Zabetakis,  1999).  All  of  the 
aforementioned  conclusions  agreed  with  the  previous  studies  conducted  by  Chappell 
(1995),  Evans  (1996)  and  Zabetakis  (1999). 
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The  five  most  important  measures  out  of  the  eight  job  satisfaction  variables  were 
professional  effectiveness,  relationship  with  supervisor,  relationships  with  subordinates, 
relationships  with  peers  and  decision  making.  Although  these  were  not  ranked  in  the 
same  order  as  found  in  Chappell  (1995),  Evans  (1996),  and  Zabetakis  (1999),  it  was 
important  to  note  that  these  job  satisfaction  variables  were  consistently  the  top  five. 
Recommendations 

Presidents  of  community  colleges  interested  in  creating  a  positive  organizational 
climate  and  increased  job  satisfaction  among  key  administrative  staff  should  strive  to 
consider  employees'  perceptions  of  and  satisfaction  with  the  organization's  climate  by 
focusing  on  demonstrating  regard  for  personal  concerns,  encouraging  opportunities  for 
professional  development,  and  supporting  open  and  positive  internal  communication. 
Presidents  of  community  colleges  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  although  there  may  be  a 
perception  of  an  open  communication  flow,  it  might  not,  however,  be  the  perception  that 
ultimately  affects  the  satisfaction  of  the  administrative  staff  with  regard  to  internal 
communication  (Chappell,  1995;  Evans,  1996;  Zabetakis,  1999). 

Community  college  presidents  wishing  to  positively  affect  job  satisfaction  for 
administrative  staff  should  also  be  aware  that  administrators  surveyed  have  consistently 
listed  five  measures  as  being  important.  These  five  job  satisfaction  factors  were 
professional  effectiveness,  relationship  with  supervisor,  relationships  with  subordinates, 
relationships  with  peers  and  decision  making.  Therefore,  presidents  of  community 
colleges  who  support  administrators  so  that  administrators  were  accomplished  in  their 
sense  of  professional  effectiveness;  were  encouraged  to  develop  positive  working 
relationships  with  their  supervisors,  peers  and  subordinates;  and  were  valued  and  allowed 
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to  participate  in  decision  making  could  possibly  observe  administrators  more  satisfied 
with  their  positions  (Chappell,  1995;  Evans,  1996;  Zabetakis,  1999). 
Potential  Impact  on  Future  Leadership 

In  applying  the  demographic  or  profile  findings  to  community  colleges,  specific 
implications  may  be  projected  for  future  leadership.  It  was  important  to  note  that 
approximately  45%  of  the  respondents  were  female  branch  campus  executive  officers  in 
multicampus  community  college  systems.  This  percentage  of  female  respondents  was  a 
little  more  than  double  the  21%  that  responded  to  Vaughan's  (1990)  survey  of  deans  of 
instruction,  and  still  greater  than  the  33%  of  chief  instructional  officers  that  responded  to 
Chappell' s  survey  (1995). 

Other  measures  of  diversity  were  positive  in  that  they  reflected  shifts  from  small 
representation  to  larger  representation  of  ethnic  diversity.  The  profile  of  branch  campus 
executive  officers  indicated  that  approximately  12%  of  the  respondents  were  African 
American  and  5%  were  Hispanic.  Previously,  Vaughan  (1990)  reported  that  3%  of  the 
academic  deans  who  responded  to  his  survey  were  African  American  and  less  than  2% 
were  Hispanic;  Chappell  (1995)  indicated  that  4%  of  the  surveyed  chief  academic 
officers  were  African  American  and  3%  were  Hispanic. 

Both  Vaughan  (1990)  and  Chappell  (1995)  discussed  how  their  populations, 
academic  deans  and  chief  academic  officers,  were  naturally  drawn  upon  for  future 
presidential  positions.  The  population  that  this  study  focused  on,  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  multicampus  community  college  systems,  responded  that  24% 
looked  forward  to  becoming  a  college  president  in  the  next  5  years.  This  represented  a 
sizable  pool  of  qualified  female  and  minority  applicants  for  presidential  positions. 
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Thus,  it  was  concluded  that  when  taking  into  account  the  increased  percentages  of 
African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  females  that  were  branch  campus  executive  officers, 
Vaughan's  (1990)  prediction  that  the  next  group  of  community  college  presidents  will 
likely  be  as  homogenous  as  the  last  might  not  hold  true. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

There  has  been  little  research  on  the  position  of  branch  campus  executive  officers 
in  multicampus  community  college  systems.  Further  research  of  this  population  would 
be  of  benefit,  as  they  perform  a  key  role  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  multicampus 
community  college  system. 

To  further  advance  the  body  of  knowledge  as  it  pertains  to  organizational  climate 
and  job  satisfaction  it  would  be  beneficial  to  conduct  other  studies  as  follows: 

1 .  Develop  a  longitudinal  study  of  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems  in  order  to  ascertain  if  these  findings  were  relevant. 

2.  Conduct  an  investigation  into  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  with 
regard  to  other  areas  of  education  such  as  boards  of  trustees,  community  college 
faculty,  and  other  post-secondary  administrators. 

3.  Develop  a  study  that  would  identify  why  internal  communication  was  perceived 
as  being  open  and  positive  at  the  college;  however,  satisfaction  with  internal 
communication  was  consistently  ranked  lower  than  what  was  perceived. 

4.  Research  the  impact  that  the  larger  percentage  of  female  and  minority  branch 
campus  executive  officers  might  have  on  minority  and  gender  distribution  of 
presidential  positions  in  community  college. 

5 .  Investigate  any  influence  a  branch  campus  executive  officer' s  title  may  have  upon 
perception  of  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  in  multicampus 
community  college  systems. 


APPENDIX  A 
INFORMED  CONSENT 


25  July  2001:  Informed  Consent  For  Participation  In  Research 


My  name  is  Nancee  Bailey  and  I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
working  with  Dr.  Dale  Campbell  to  collect  pertinent  data  with  regard  to  job  satisfaction 
and  organizational  climate  as  it  relates  to  branch  campus  executive  officers  in 
multicampus  systems.  (A  branch  campus  executive  officer  is  defined  as  the  senior 
administrative  official  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a  branch  campus  in  a 
multicampus  community  college  system.) 

We  are  requesting  your  participation  in  this  important  research  project.  (If  appropriate, 
please  forward  survey  to  a  branch  campus  executive  officer  that  does  not  already  have  a 
copy  of  the  survey.)  Recognizing  the  important  role  that  branch  campus  executive 
officers  play  in  the  successful  operation  of  community  colleges,  we  expect  the  results 
of  this  research  to  provide  direction  for  enhancing  job  satisfaction  and  improving 
climate  at  this  crucial  level  of  leadership  as  well  as  developing  a  much  needed 
national  profile  of  this  position. 

Enclosed  is  a  survey  form  to  complete.  Your  privacy  will  be  protected  and  all  data  will 
be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any 
question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  There  is  no  anticipated  risk,  direct  benefit,  nor 
compensation  for  participation.  Questions  or  concerns  about  the  research  participants' 
rights  can  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  office,  Box  1 12250,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL,  3261 1-2250. 

Please  answer  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  estimating  where  necessary.  However,  you  are 
free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  to  discontinue  participation  in  the  project  at  any  time 
without  prejudice.  The  survey  instrument  should  only  take  approximately  15  minutes  of 
your  time.  If  you  need  additional  information  or  have  any  questions  or  concerns  about 
the  survey  please  contact  me  at  386.947.3149,  or  e-mail  me  at  baileyn@dbcc.cc.fl.us. 
Please  sign  and  return  this  copy  of  the  letter,  along  with  the  completed  survey,  in 
the  enclosed  self-addressed  envelope  by  17  August  2001. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt  assistance  and  timely  response  ! 


Participant  Information: 

I  have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I  voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  the 
procedure  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this  description. 


Participant  signature 


Sincerely, 


Dale  F.  Campbell,  Professor 
Director,  Institute  of  Higher  Education 


Nancee  I.  Bailey 
Principal  Investigator 
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APPENDIX  B 
ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Organizational  Climate  Questionnaire 
for 

Branch  Campus  Executive  Officers 


Purpose  and  Rationale:  The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  gather  perceptions  about 
community  college  climate  from  branch  campus  executive  officers  who  oversee  the  daily 
operation  of  a  branch  campus  in  multicampus  systems  across  the  United  States.  Climate 
is  defined  as  the  conditions  that  affect  job  satisfaction  and  productivity.  "Climate" 
to  an  organization  is  what  "personality"  is  to  an  individual. 

Design  of  the  Survey  This  survey  consists  of  two  parts: 

Part  I  includes  a  set  of  questions  related  to  your  specific  community  college  and  your 
position.  Part  I,  Section  A  asks  for  your  perceptions  about  your  community  college 
climate  and  general  college  characteristics.  Section  B  asks  for  responses  concerning  how 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied  you  are  with  the  same  characteristics.  Section  C  is  an  inquiry 
into  your  specific  job  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer.  Sections  D  and  E  ask  for 
your  overall  ratings  of  your  position  and  of  your  college. 

Part  II  includes  questions  pertaining  to  demographic  information. 

Please  read  all  questions  carefully.  All  resnonses  will  be  treated  confidentially. 


Please  return  your  completed  survey  by  17  August  2001  to: 

Daytona  Beach  Community  College 
ATTN:  Nancee  Bailey 
Associate  Vice  President  Instruction  and  Curriculum 
P.  O.  Box  2811 
Building  100,  Room  404E 
1200  W.  International  Speedway  Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida  32120-281 1 

A  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  is  provided  for  your  convenience. 
TTicmhyc 
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Parti:  Organization  and  Position  Ratings 


Instructions:  Considering  your  own  experiences  at  this  college,  please  circle  the 
number  of  the  rating  that  best  represents  your  opinion  or  perception  of  your 
community  college  climate.  Verbal  descriptions  of  the  extremes  on  the  continuum 
have  been  provided  to  assist  you  in  choosing  your  answers. 


Section  A.  Please  rate  the  level  or  degree  to  which  the  following  qualities  are 
present  at  your  community  college,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of 


presence  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of  presence. 


1.  Internal  communication-the  college's  formal  and  informal  communication 
processes  and  style  (Ex.:  articulation  of  mission,  purpose,  values,  policies,  and 
procedures). 

Open  communication        5    4    3    2     1  Closed  communication 

2.  Organizational  structure--the  college's  organizational  structure  and  administrative 
operation  (Ex.:  the  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within 
that  hierarchy.) 

Highly  structured  5    4    3    2     1  Loosely  structured 

3.  Political _  climate -the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  college's  internal  politics  (Ex  :  the 
degree  to  which  the  branch  campus  executive  officer  must  operate  within  a  political 
framework  in  order  to  accomplish  his  or  her  job.) 


Highly  political  5    4    3     2  1 


Not  highly  political 


4.  Professional  development  opportunities-the  opportunity  for  branch  campus 
executive  officers  to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities  (Ex  ■ 
encouragement  to  learn,  develop,  and/or  share  innovative  practices). 

Participation  highly  5    4    3    2     1       Participation  not  encouraged 

encouraged  6 

5_^  Evaluation-the  college's  procedures  for  evaluating  branch  campus  executive  officers 
(hx.:  tair  and  supportive  procedures  that  focus  on  improvement  rather  than  faultfinding). 

Supportive  evaluation        5    4    3     2     1  Nonsupportive 
pr0Cedures  evaluation  procedures 

6'-Xr°!?0ti0n""the  colle8e's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and  advancement  from 
within  the  organization  (Ex.:  career  ladders,  internship  opportunities,  etc.). 

faternri  promotions  5    4    3    2     1  Internal  promotions  not 

encouraged  and  supported  encouraged  and  supported 
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7.  Regard  for  personal  concerns~the  college's  sensitivity  to  and  regard  for  the 
personal  concerns  of  branch  campus  executive  officers  (Ex.:  college  is  supportive  and 
flexible  during  times  of  personal  emergencies). 


High  sensitivity 


5    4    3    2  1 


Low  sensitivity 


Section  B.  Please  rate  your  level  of  satisfaction  with  each  of  the  college  qualities 
listed  below,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1) 
indicating  the  lowest  level  of  satisfaction. 


8.  Internal  communication -the  college's  formal  and  informal  communication 
processes  and  style  (Ex.:  articulation  of  mission,  purpose,  values,  policies,  and 
procedures). 


Highly  satisfied 


5    4  3 


1 


Highly  dissatisfied 


9.  Organizational  structure-the  college's  organizational  structure  and  administrative 
operation  (Ex.:  the  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within 
that  hierarchy). 


Highly  satisfied 


5    4  3 


Highly  dissatisfied 


10.  Political  ciimate-the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  college's  internal  politics  (Ex  : 
the  degree  to  which  the  branch  campus  executive  officer  must  operate  within  a  political 
framework  in  order  to  accomplish  his  or  her  job). 


Highly  satisfied 


5    4    3     2  1 


Highly  dissatisfied 


1 1  Professional  development  opportunities-the  opportunity  for  branch  campus 
executive  officers  to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities  (Ex  ■ 
encouragement  to  learn,  develop,  and/or  share  innovative  practices). 


Highly  satisfied 


5    4    3    2  1 


Highly  dissatisfied 


12.  Evaluation-the  college's  procedures  for  evaluating  branch  campus  executive 
officers  (Ex.:  fair  and  supportive  procedures  that  focus  on  improvement  rather  than 
faultfinding). 


Highly  satisfied 


5    4    3    2  1 


Highly  dissatisfied 


13.  Promotion-the  college's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and  advancement  from 
within  the  organization  (Ex.:  career  ladders,  internship  opportunities,  etc.). 


Highly  satisfied 


5    4    3    2  1 


Highly  dissatisfied 


14.  Regard  for  personal  concerns--the  college's  sensitivity  to  and  regard  for  personal 
concerns  of  branch  campus  executive  officers  (Ex.:  college  is  supportive  and  flexible 
during  times  of  personal  emergencies). 


Highly  satisfied 


5    4    3    2  1 


Highly  dissatisfied 


Section  C.  Please  rate  how  important  each  of  the  following  factors  is  to  vou  in  vour 
position  as  a  community  college  branch  campus  executive  officer,  with  five  (5) 
indicating  the  highest  level  of  importance  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of 
importance.  


15.  Participation  in  decision  making--the  college's  process  for  decision  making  and 
opportunities  for  involvement  by  the  branch  campus  executive  officers  (Ex.:  level  of 
input  requested  for  administrative  decisions  that  involve  executive  oversight). 


Most  important 


5    4    3    2  1 


Least  important 


16.  Autonomy,  power,  and  control-the  degree  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  held 
by  branch  campus  executive  officers  within  the  organization  (Ex.:  decisions  made  by  a 
branch  campus  executive  officer  are  subject  to  reversal  by  supervisor). 


Most  important 


5    4    3    2  1 


Least  important 


17.  Relationships  with  colleagues«the  quality  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officer's 
relationships  with  peers,  subordinates,  and  supervisor  (Ex.:  atmosphere  of  mutual 
collegial  respect  exists). 


a.  with  peers: 

Most  important 

b.  with  subordinates: 

Most  important 

c.  with  supervisor: 

Most  important 


5    4    3    2  1 


5    4    3    2  1 


5    4    3    2  1 


Least  important 
Least  important 
Least  important 


18.  Salary  and  benefits-the  salary  and  benefits  of  the  branch  campus  executive  officer 
(fcx.:  salary  and  benefits  package  are  equitable  and  comparable  with  colleagues  in  similar 
situations). 


a.  salary: 

Most  important 

b.  benefits: 

Most  important 


5    4    3     2  1 


5    4    3     2  1 


Least  important 
Least  important 
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19.  Professional  effectiveness~the  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of  the  branch  campus 
executive  officers  in  his  or  her  position  (Ex.:  "Am  I  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  my  position?"). 


Most  important               5    4    3    2  1 

Least  important 

Section  D. 

20.  Please  circle  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction 

(5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (T 
satisfaction. 

with  vour  position,  with  five 
1  indicating  the  lowest  level  of 

Most  satisfied                 5    4    3     2  1 

Least  satisfied 

Section  E. 


21.  Please  circle  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  vour  college,  with  five  (5) 
indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of 
satisfaction. 

Most  satisfied   5    4    3    2     1  Least  satisfied 
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Part  II:  Demographic  Information 

Instructions:  Please  provide  the  following  demographic  information  by  using  a 
check  mark  or  filling  in  the  blank.   


A.  Your  current  title: 


B.  Number  of  years  you  have  served  as  a  college  administrator: 

 Less  than  1  year   6-10  years 

 1-5  years   11-14  years 

 15  years  or  more 

C.  Number  of  years  you  have  served  as  a  branch  campus  executive  officer: 


Less  than  1  year 
1-5  years 


6-10  years 

1 1-14  years 

15  years  or  more 


D.  Ethnic  group: 

 Asian  American 

 Black/ African  American 

 Hispanic 


White/Caucasian 
Native  American 
Other:  (please  specify) 


E.  Gender: 


Female 


Male 


F.  Number  of  campuses  in  your  community  college  multicampus  system: 

 2   3 

 5 

 7  or  more  (please  specify)_ 


4 
6 


G.  Number  of  students  (unduplicated  headcount)  enrolled  in  college  credit  course 
work  during  Fall  2000  at  the  campus  where  you  are  the  branch  campus  executive 
officer: 

 Less  than  500   501-2,000 

 2,001-5,000 

 10,001-15,000 

 20,001-25,000 

 30,001  or  more 


,5,001-10,000 
_1 5,001-20,000 
_25,001 -30,000 
_more  than  30,000 


(please  specify)_ 
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H.  Total  number  of  FTE  for  Fall  2000  in  college  credit  course  work  system-wide: 


Less  than  2,000 

5,001-10,000 

15,001-20,000 

25,001-35,000 

45,001-55,000 

75,001-95,000 


_2,00 1-5,000 
_1 0,001  -15,000 
_20,001-25,000 
_35,00 1-45,000 
_55,001-75,000 

95,001  and  above  (please  specify) 


I.  Community  college  classification:  Please  identify  the  classification  that  you  believe 
best  describes  your  college  campus. 


Rural  Community  College  Campus 
Suburban  Community  College  Campus 
_Urban/Inner  City  Community  College 


Is  your  branch  campus  separately  accredited  from  the  rest  of  your  system? 
 yes   no 

J.  Collective  Bargaining  Status: 

1.  Is  there  a  collective  bargaining  unit  that  speaks  for  the  faculty  at  your  college? 
 yes   no 

2.  Is  there  a  collective  bargaining  unit  that  speaks  for  the  administrators  at  your 
college? 


yes 


no 


3.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  1  and  2  above,  are  these  units  one  and  the  same? 
 yes  no 


K.       Personal  Career  Goal:  Where  do  you  see  yourself  in  five  years? 
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L.  Please  use  this  space  to  make  any  comments  or  observations  relating  to  the 
content  of  this  survey: 


THANK  YOU --Your  Tvrne<  Ma*  C&rvtrCbuteds  Enormrturiv 

To-  7lh&SucceA*OfT7vC*Re4e<wch/  / 

Please  return  this  survey  in  the  envelope  provided 
by  17  August  2001  to: 

Daytona  Beach  Community  College 

ATTN:  Nancee  Bailey 
Associate  Vice  President  Instruction  and  Curriculum 
PO  Box  2811 
1200  W.  International  Speedway  Blvd. 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-281 1 


APPENDIX  C 

TABLE  OF  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  FIELD  TEST 


v^ucsuon 

Correlation 
Coefficient 

Question 

Correlation 
Coefficient 

IC 

0.8546 

PROM02 

0.9029 

OS 

0.2336 

RPC2 

0.7939 

PC 

0.9492 

DM 

0.7467 

PDO 

0.8013 

APC 

0 

EVAL 

0.8438 

RWP 

0.5774 

PROMO 

0.7784 

RWSub 

0.8296 

RPC 

0.6885 

RWSup 

0.2582 

IC2 

0.8481 

SAL 

0.6963 

OS2 

0.6286 

BENE 

0.417 

PC2 

0.8082 

PE 

0.8422 

PD02 

0.7115 

OSWP 

0.7804 

EVAL2 

0.8274 

OSWC 

0.9254 

IC  -  Internal  Communications 

OS  =  Organizational  Structure 

PCL  =  Political  Climate 

PDO  =  Professional  Development 

Opportunities 

EVAL  =  Evaluation 

PROMO  =  Promotion 

RPC  =  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 

IC2  =  Satisfaction  with  Internal 

Communications 

OS2  =  Satisfaction  with  Organizational 
Structure 

PCL2  =  Satisfaction  with  Political 
Climate 

PD02  =  Satisfaction  with  Professional 

Development  Opportunities 

EVAL2  =  Satisfaction  with  Evaluation 


PROM02  =  Satisfaction  with  Promotion 

RPC2  =  Satisfaction  with  Regard  for 

Personal  Concerns 

DM  =  Decision  Making 

APC  =  Autonomy,  Power,  Control 

RWP  =  Relationship  with  Peers 

RWSub  =  Relationship  with  Subordinates 

RWSup  =  Relation  with  Supervisor 

SAL  =  Salary 

BENE  =  Benefits 

PE  =  Professional  Effectiveness 

OSWP  =  Overall  Satisfaction  with 

Position 

OSWC  =  Overall  Satisfaction  with 
College 
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